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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- | 


tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 48-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- | 
ery,” Chicago. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, IIl. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CANADA. 


Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
. Lawyer or tyr Public, 
OMice, Bowne 7 & Walnat Sts Kansas City, Mo. 
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of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROPOSED IMPEACHMENT OF MINISTER 
BAYARD. 


MPEACHMENT or formal censure of Thomas F. Bayard, 
United States Ambassador to London, is demanded by the 
Republican majority in the House of Representatives. Resolu- 
tions accusing him of utterances “reflecting upon the intelligence 
and integrity of the American people,” and directing the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to investigate the matter and recom- 
mend action by the House, have been introduced by Congressmen 
McCall and Barrett, of Massachusetts. The resolutions refer to 
Mr. Bayard's addresses in England, and particularly to his speech 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Society, in which he described 
protection asa “form of State Socialism” that has done more than 
any other single cause to foster class legislation, corruption, in- 
equality, and official demoralization in America. The Republi- 
cans in the House contend that such denunciation of a national 
policy is improper and inconsistent with the character of the 
office held by Mr. Bayard. Some Democrats appear to sympa- 
thize with the attack on Mr. Bayard, and while the general opinion 
seems to be that the expressions complained of furnish no ground 
for impeachment proceedings, a vote of censure is believed to be 
the least which the committee will recommend. Certain news- 
papers demand Mr. Bayard’s recall by the President. 

We append a few press comments, American and English: 

The President Should Recall Mr. Bayard.—‘A nation im- 
peaches traitors and turns fools adrift. This is the punishment 
Mr. Bayard’s offense deserves. An ambassador who could be 
guilty of such egregious folly as to make a public speech of the 
tenor of Mr. Bayard’s is totally unfit to represent a great country 
such as the United States. He should be recalled. To impeach 
him would be like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 

“Mr. Bayard’s conduct is as inexcusable as it was undignified 
on the part of one of our highest diplomatic representatives 
abroad. ... 

“It is high time that our Ministers should learn the serious 
duties attached to their offices. They are not sent to foreign 


courts for their own amusement, nor to express absurdly revolu- 
tionary and jingoistic views on important international affairs to 
the first comer, nor yet to go on lecturing tours all over the coun- 
try. They are sent to represent a great nation, to uphold its dig- 
nity, to protect, its interests and defend its policy. He who does 
this worthily will find no time for showman-like excursions to 
distant points or bleating out stupid commonplaces on subjects 
that don’t concern him in his official capacity. 

““Messieurs les Ambassadeurs, a little more work and less talk. 

“Mr. Cleveland should recall Mr. Bayard.”— Zhe Herald 
(dnd.), New York. 


Suppressing Free Speech.—“ Certain nascent statesmen hith- 
erto unknown to fame arise in the House of Representatives at 
Washington and demand the impeachment of this Thomas F. 
Bayard for declaring something that is not in the koran of the 
Republican Party. 

“Because Mr. Bayard is the Minister of the United States at the 
court of St. James he must be denied free speech, and in an ad- 
dress before a philosophical society he must, even when speaking 
of individual freedom, refrain from a pertinent illustration of the 
sapping of individual freedom hitherto insidiously practised and 
now boldly mantained by the Republican Party, which in the 
national House declares that for speaking the truth as he under- 
stands it Mr. Bayard shall be rebuked. The Republicans want a 
muzzle placed upon any publicist who, clearly seeing the results 
and tendencies of Republican legislation, pronounces them ab- 
horrent to individual freedom.”—- 7he Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


A Crime Deserving Exemplary Punishment.—“ Mr. Bayard’s 
act wasacrime. The President should have punished it. Since 
he has not done so, the duty devolves upon Congress to make 
such an example of this treacherous and disloyal servant as will 
be a warning to all of his kidney hereafter that the people of the 
United States are as imperial a majesty as any whose hands are 
kissed by courtiers. His punishment should be proclaimed with 
due solemnity to all the courts of Christendom. 

“There is only one way to defend him. It is not by the petti- 
fogging method of ascribing Representative McCall's obviously 
proper resolution to party motives. Mr. Bayard did not libel 
any party. He libeled the people, openly, undeniably, undenied- 
ly. The only defense is to justify the libel, to prove its truth. 
This will involve the contravention of the Constitution of the 
United States. Is Mr. Crisp prepared for the defense? Is he 
wise to undertake it? This is no light matter. This is no party 
matter. It is a matter which will appear more serious to the 
most partizan of Mr. Crisp’s constituents the more he thinks of it. 
Can any one afford to defend Mr. Bayard? Is it not absolutely 
plain that he should be utterly cast out from and by the people 
whom he has so insolently defamed, and should not his own 
party colleagues be first in a work which is with them one of 
party purification ?”—7he Press (Rep.), New York. 


Merely a Question of Taste.—‘‘ Mr. Bayard is known to have 
very strong views on the subject of protection, which he regards 
literally as robbery. He holds to the extreme view that the 
Government has no constitutional right to impose taxes of any 
kind except for the purpose of raising revenue. Carrying this 
doctrine to its logical conclusion, the imposition of taxes, without 
authority, for other purposes—for protection, for example—is a 
misuse of power, and leads to corruption of all kinds. Mr. 
Bayard, taking this extreme view, and allowing his imagination 
to run riot, drew an amazing picture of the political and social 
effects of protection, but his chief offense was that, being at the 
time American Ambassador, he presented this picture to for- 
eigners with what was, in effect at least, an official indorsement 
of itsauthenticity. In this 7he Ledger thinks Mr. Bayard made 
a grave mistake. He has a right to his opinions, a right to give 
expression to them, and it is therefore idle to talk about impeach- 
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ing him for exercising these rights in England or elsewhere. 
His conduct is mainly a question of taste and judgment. As 
Ambassador he represents all the people of America, and it is, to 
say the least, unnecessary for him to denounce in unmeasured 
terms economical principles which have been approved by fully 
one half of his constituents. We are inclined to think that Mr. 
Bayard fully deserved the berating he received, tho it would have 
been foolish to have carried the matter to the point of presenting 
him for impeachment.”— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


A Reprimand in Order.—“ Mr. Bayard will not be impeached 
for hisrecent un-American utterances abroad, but the introduction 
of resolutions to that effect in the House has served to expose the 
utter lack of defensive arguments in his behalf. Regardless of 
the economic principle invol'’ed in the case, the fact remains that 
Mr. Bayard committed what even his strongest partizans will 
admit was an indiscretion of a grave nature, and his utterances 
at Edinburgh, containing such a serious characterization of the 
Americans who honestly believe in protection, were wholly un- 
called for and improper. Mr. Bayard has not been guilty of 
‘treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors,’ and 
his offense is not properly impeachable. But he deserves to be 
reprimanded by the American people through their representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, and this rebuke will doubtless be 
administered.”— Zhe Star (Ind.), Washington. 


The House, Not Mr. Bayard, Discreditable to the Nation. 
—“The resolutions passed by the House of Representatives, 
threatening the impeachment of Ambassador Bayard, do not call 
for serious attention. It is perhaps enough to say that men of 
the average age of our Congressmen ought to be above such 
childishness, and that it is as a reflection on the intelligence of 
the people of Massachusetts in particular that they have consented 
to allow themselves to be represented at Washington by a man 
who is willing to take a leading part in this exhibition of petty 
partizan spite, the importance of which may be exaggerated 
abroad greatly to the discredit of our nation. Ambassador 
Bayard’s public speeches in Great Britain have been of a high 
degree of excellence that honors the American people, however 
out of harmony they may have been with the repudiated high 
protectionist notions of certain classes at home.”—T7he Journal 
(dnd.), Providence. 


Blinded by Partizanship to the First Principle of Diplo- 
macy.—‘“It may be maintained that such action as Congress has 
taken is so extraordinary as almost to be unprecedented, but so 
were the ill-judged utterances which provoked it. Indeed, so fla- 
grant was Mr. Bayard’s offense that even the English news- 
papers, which might naturally be assumed to be the eager de- 
fenders of a man who in one breath exalted the English system 
of free trade and slurred his native America, are compelled to 
condemn his absurd extravagance... . 

“His references to protection were obnoxious, not because they 
were an attack upon the historic economic policy of the American 
Republic, tho they might justly be resented on that ground, but 
primarily because they were a violation of that maxim which is 
just as true of nations as of families, that it is not discreet or 
courteous to discuss domestic differences before strangers. .. . 
Our ambassadors and ministers are supposed to be representa- 
tives of no party or faction, but of the entire United States. Itis 
a pity that Mr. Bayard, who has many of the social graces of the 
successful diplomatist, should permit a spasm of narrow partizan- 
ship to blind him to this elementary principle of his profession.” 
—The Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


“Partisan spite and pettiness could not go much farther than 
this. It offers a melancholy comment on the character and pur- 
poses of the party leaders who are seeking renewed control of the 
Government. They may gain the ‘Presidential election, but if 
they do it will be in spite of and not because of such party tactics 
as we see resorted to in this ridiculous business.”— 7he Repudble- 
can (lnd.), Springfield. 


“The Republicans are making a mistake, costly to themselves 
as well as to the country, if they think that they can satisfy the 
sober sentiment of the nation by mountebank performances, 
whether they relate to Venezuela, or to Hawaii, orto Mr. Bayard. 
What is wanted of this Congress is good, solid work, and if the 
country doesn’t get it the ruling party will soon learn what the 
country thinks of it... . They will find that the people expect 
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of their legislators something more substantial than wind, and 
more dignified than buncombe.”— 7he News (/nd.), Baltimore. 


“The truth of the matter is that the resolution attacking Bayard 
was simply introduced in the House for buncombe. The Repub- 
lican members wish to give their high-tariff constituents the 
shadow and not the substance of advocacy of the doctrines so 
pleasing to them and so helpful to their pockets."— 7he Register 
(Dem.), Columbia. , 


“The resolution . . . was neither wise nor timely. It has re- 
sulted in a distinct loss of dignity and prestige to the House of 
Representatives, as well as to the gentleman who offered it, be- 
cause it appears like proposing a foregone futility, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, committing the Republican side of the House to it. 
. . . Let us not play with the broad ax of impeachment. It was 
not designed as a plaything.”— 7he Tribune (Rep.), Detroit. 


“The resolutions of impeachment or censure of Mr. Bayard are 
as full of folly as they are of spleen. When did free speech be- 
come crime in this country and when did an ambassador forfeit 
his rights as a citizen?”— The Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 


“That a man ignorant of the fact that protection is a part of 
the system of State Socialism should be able to get a seat in Con- 
gress is a most portentous circumstances. It has been demon- 
strated over and over again, and it can not be successfully denied. 
Yet here is a fresh specimen from Massachusetts, thrown by a 
political upheaval into Congress, who professes not only to be 
ignorant of this fact, but even to believe that a statement of it is 
an official misdemeanor. If Mr. Barrett had laid down as his 
major premise that telling the truth is a high crime when Repub- 
licans are in power, his reasoning would have been intelligible.” 
— The Courier-Journal (Dem.), Louisville. 


“Mr. Bayard permitted himself to indulge in freedom of speech 
about his own countrymen, rulers, and politics that would have 
been impossible for a diplomatic of the Old World, and we think 


the Republican majority are reasonably annoyed.”—7he Gloéde, 
London. 


“The pettiness of party warfare in the United States was never 
more clearly displayed. Mr. Bayard has gained the good-will of 
all classes here. The United States has always been singularly 
fortunate in the selection of its Ambassadors to Great Britain, 
and Mr. Bayard has proved himself worthy of the foremost rank. 
This petty outburst of spite upon the part of a political clique 
will not tend to increase our feeling of respect for American poli- 
ticians.”"— 7he Standard, London. 


“Mr. Bayard may decline to retain his post after the attack that 
was made upon him in Congress yesterday, and if he resigns it 
will be regretted here, as he is a fine example of a dignified, up- 
right, and eloquent American statesman. But his alleged indis- 
cretion was so deliberate that we doubt whether he had not con- 
templated its probable result. We should resent any British 
minister making a speech in a foreign country attacking a vital 
part of our policy.”— 7he St. James's Gazette, London. 





The New Constitution Satisfactory to South 
Carolina.—While the Northern press continues to attack 
the franchise clauses of the new constitution which goes into 
force in January in South Carolina, the press of that’ State 
seems to be generally of the opinion that the work of the conven- 
tion has been cheerfully accepted by all parties and that factional 
bitterness has been allayed by the new constitution. The Colum- 
bia Register believes that white unity is assured, and goes on to 
say: “The sentiment of the members at the close of the conven- 
tion’s work might be crystallized into this sentence: We are all 
South Carolinians, whether Conservatives or Reformers, sons of 
a common mother State; it is folly for us to be fighting each other, 
and the time has come for all that to cease and for us to stand 
solidly together, putting forth our best united efforts for the 
advancement of the highest interests of the ever-glorious Palmetto 
State. The members have gone home, after making aconstitution 
satisfactory to both sides—save in some particulars where nothing 
else could be done, owing to the fact that the Federal Constitu- 
tion interposed immovable checks—and they will doubtless preach 
a propaganda of peace, the seeds of which have been sown among 
the people by the harmonious work of the convention. Every 
patriot will bid them God-speed in their efforts and second them 
all.” 
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WILL CONGRESS AGAIN GRAPPLE WITH 
THE TARIFF? 


IFFERENCES appear to exist among leading Republican 
statesmen and organs as to the advisability of reviving the 
question of tariff revision by introducing and pressing bills re- 
storing certain McKinley schedules. Speaker Reed, Senator 
Aldrich, and other leaders are believed to be opposed to the re- 
opening of the tariff agitation, while a number of others regard 
an increase in revenue receipts through higher duties as the sim- 
plest means of relieving the Treasury and protecting its gold 
reserve. Bills restoring McKinley schedules have already been 
offered inthe House by Congressmen Harris, of Ohio, and Morse, 
of Massachusetts. The former’s measure provides for the resto- 
ration of the McKinley duties on wool and woolen goods, while 
the Morse bill (which is also that urged by the New York 
Tribune) calls for the reenactment of the McKinley schedules 
relating not only to wool and woolens, but also to silk, linens, 
crockery, agricultural products, gloves, and tinplate. Those 
who favor these bills are confident that they can be passed by 
Congress in a short time, without any unfavorable effect on busi- 
ness. Democrats, on the other hand, assert that it would require 
months of stormy debates to push the bills through, and that the 
business interests of the country would suffer disastrously. It is 
also questioned whether the increases in duties would result in 
swelling revenue receipts. The McKinley tariff, it is asserted, 
instead of yielding a surplus, created a deficit and necessitated 


bond issues. We append comment expressing these conflicting 
views : 


No Right to Wait a Single Hour.—‘‘*This country has no 
right to expect full prosperity until a tariff which depresses in- 
dustry and reduces wages has been changed. The men who have 
tried that experiment have been condemned by adverse majorities 
that are amazing. The Republicans have not the right to pro- 
long the operation of such a tariff a single hour, if by doing their 
best for the country they can change it. Neither have they the 
slightest right to prolong the worst parts of it because, within a 
limited time, or with obstacles in the Senate, they can not reform 
it wholly. Their business is to frame a bill which will raise the 
needed revenue by reviving certain parts of the tariff of 1890, or 
by other provisions if they prefer, and at the same time cure the 
worst of the evils resulting from Democratic success, if they can 
not at once cure them all. The highest and most complete tri- 
umph within the reach of the Republican Party is the restoration 
of prosperity in large measure by putting back its own duties on 
imported products, even tho circumstances prevent it from revi- 
sing the tariff in all its parts."— 7he 7rzbune (Rep.), New York. 


False Pretenses about Revenue.—‘ What is to be said of the 
logic and the sincerity of the present Republican or, rather, pro- 
tectionist, contention? - That contention is that a surplus revenue 
will at once and of itself cure the currency sore. The way to get 
a surplus revenue is to clap on higher duties. . . . 

“A high tariff was never before defended as a revenue measure. 
Nothing is so disgusting or irrelevant to a good protectionist as 
to talk to him of a revenue in connection with a tariff. Revenue 
means importations, and to stop importations is the very end and 
aim and natural working of a protective tariff. To pretend any- 
thing else is to be guilty of false pretenses. 

“The insincerity of the present demand for high duties as a 
means of filling up the Treasury with gold will appear doubly 
flagrant to any one who stops to note the effect on Government 
revenue of prolonged tariff discussion and the enactment of new 
tariffs. Irregularity, vitiated estimates, spasmodic ups and 
downs in receipts, with resulting uncertainty at Washington and 
anxiety in business circles all over the country, are the invariable 
accompaniments of such discussion and such laws. It was so 
with the McKinley tariff, it was so, to a considerable extent, with 
the Wilson tariff. The income of the Treasury depends in a 
peculiar degree upon the stability of trade and the permanence of 
fiscal laws, Nothing throws the Treasury upon its beam-ends 
more quickly than the unsettling of business conditions. Leta 
tariff bill be now precipitated and drag along for six months (the 
very shortest time, certainly, in which it could be passed, if at 
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all), and the Treasury deficit to be provided for would be doubled 
or trebled in the act. A new high-tariff bill might be entitled an 
act to disorganize and derange public finance, but never one to 
come to the rescue of an embarrassed Treasury. 

“How was it with the McKinley bill? Did it stop the ‘vast im- 
portations’? Did it increase the revenue? Did it come within 
miles of producing the revenue predicted? All these questions 
must be answered in the negative. Importations were enormous 
during the pendency of the bill—so enormous that the enraged 
McKinley threatened, at one time, to make them pay the higher 
duties by way of anticipation. This is the normal course of bus- 
iness in passing from a low to a high tariff. It would be the 
course now if a new McKinley bill were visible on the horizon. 
The bonded warehouses would be stuffed with foreign goods, and 
the maddened protectionists would be helpless. Then when the 
higher duties went into effect, where would the increased revenue 
come in? Just where it did in the first months under the 
McKinley bill, or at the rate of nearly $8,000,000 a month de- 
crease. The estimates made by Senators Allison and Aldrich 
for the first year’s operation of the McKinley tariff were $4o,- 
000,000 out of the way. This shows how safe a thing it would be 
now to reenact such a law as a revenue measure. The revenue 
might prove as delusive as the pretensions with which the bill is 
urged.”"— The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


Short Memories of McKinleyites.—“It is affirmed that the 
depletion of the Treasury’s gold is due to deficient revenues, by 
which it is implied that nothing of the sort took place under the 
McKinley act. 

“If these statements are put forward in good faith, they show 
how short are the memories of the men who profess to give in- 
struction to the Repubican Party. For a time after the passage 
of the McKinley and Sherman acts, the Republicans were very 
cheerful. . . 

“In 1892, however, the lack of sufficient revenue was admitted. 
In his annual report for that year Secretary Foster asked for an 
increase of the gold reserve to provide for the redemption of the 
Sherman notes. He also wanted more revenue. He had not 
been able to meet the requirements of the Sinking Fund. He did 
not believe that more than seven millions could be spared for this 
fund during that fiscal year, altho the requirements were $48, - 
000,000. It is also well known that Secretary Foster was about to 
issue bonds during the last month of his continuance in office, 
but was stopped by Mr. Harrison. 

“Under these circumstances, it is a mark of great ignorance or 
recklessness to pretend that the revenues were adequate under 
Mr. Harrison’s Administration. The McKinley bill was not 
passed for revenue. It was entitled‘ A bill to reduce the revenue. ’ 
It had that effect. Between 1890 and 1892 the Government’s 
ordinary revenue was reduced more than forty-eight millions of 
dollars. This would have been all right if that had been all of 
it, for there had been asurplus. But in the same time expendi- 
tures had increased more than sixty millions of dollars. The 
legislation of the Fifty-first Congress had been of such a character 
that the expenditures must increase as the roll of pensioners be- 
came larger. In the fiscal year 1894 the revenues still further 
decreased. The first year under the new tariff laws showed an 
increase of customs receipts over the preceding one of some nine- 
teen millions of dollars."—7he Courzer-Journal (Dem.), Louis- 
ville. 


“If the wool question is fought over and voted upon the flood- 
gates are opened, and a deluge of tariff bills must be expected. 
Neither the Speaker nor the members of Congress are in a posi- 
tion to play any favorites. There is the same right to tackle 
every article on the schedule as there is to yield to the importunities 
of the wool-growers. They have challenged the idea of giving 
the country a needed rest. . . . Democracy, from a selfish stand- 
point, could ask nothing better than that the party in control of 
the legislative branch should proceed to an exposure of its inter- 
nal weaknesses, but the country should not again be stricken in 


this period of healthful recuperation.”—7he Free Press (Dem.), 
Detrott. 


“By placing a duty on wool and revising the woolen schedule, 
additional revenue to the extent of about $30,000,000 would be 
secured. Some of the Republicans would go further and enter 
upon a general tariff revision on protection lines. This is, how- 
ever, contrary to the generally accepted opinion, which is that 
this would be fruitless so long as a Democratic President is in 
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office. The cause of the financial stress is traced to the Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation. More revenue must be raised, and this 
can be only by revised tariff schedules."— The Journal (Rep.), 
Syracuse. 


“The New York 7rzbune’s tariff bill, introduced by Congress- 
man Morse, is described as a ‘little bill of twelve lines,’ which 
would avoid the usual ‘mass of details’ of a general tariff bill, 
and thus prevent hurtfuldelay. The bill proposes the restoration 
of the most important schedules of the McKinley Act. But why 
not a‘little bill’ of four lines restoring the whole act? That 
would even more surely avoid a ‘mass of details.’"—7he Repub- 
lican (Ind.), Springfield. 


“The reimposition of the duties on wool would have the effect 
of raising a large part of the revenues which the Government now 
lacks to meet its current obligations, and such action on the part 
of Congress would injure nobody but the importers who are now 
flooding our markets with wool grown in foreign countries. 
There would be no disturbance of business as a result, and the 
people who pay as much for their clothing now as before the pas- 
sage of the Wilson-Gorman law, would be affected in no way.”— 
The Leader (Rep.), Clevelaud. 


“Its idiotic for any Republican in Congress to propose to 
neglect the party’s plain duty. Every intelligent Republican 
voter should at once write to his Representative, asking him to 
use his utmost endeavors to see that a measure embodying pro- 
tection and ample revenue is passed at this session.”— 7he Blade 
(Rep.), Toledo. 





** Political” Prayers in Congress.—Severe criticisms 
have been passed on Chaplain Couden for making his prayer 
at the opening of Congress a vehicle for the expression of parti- 
zan views and political opinions. The words objected to were: 
“Let peace reign throughout our borders; yet may we be quick 
to resent anything like an insult to this our nation.” This is 
denounced as unchristian and jingoistic by a number of news- 
papers. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: “The Scriptures 
abound in injunctions to be slow to anger and patient under op- 
pression and ill-usage. There is nowhere an intimation that it is 
a good and desirable thing to be quick to resentan insult. Chap- 
lain Couden evidently belongs to that queer class of religious 
paradoxes, ‘the fighting parsons,’ who are misplaced as teachers 
of Christianity, and who should be pagans with a god of war and 
a god of peace to appeal to as convenience or political advantage 
may suggest. There isreason to believe that he is trying to give 
some color of Christian grace to jingoism.” The Boston Herald 
says of the prayer: “It is in worse than bad taste, when the cir- 
cumstances under which it was delivered are borne in mind; it is 
repugnant to Christian sentiment; it was an incitement to the 
war spirit which is disgraceful in a Christian minister. Politics, 
rather than piety, got this man the place, and he, apparently, felt 
it a duty to repay this by putting politics into his prayer.” The 
Baltimore ews makes the following comment: “To insert in his 
opening prayer a petition to God that we may be ‘quick to resent 
anything like an insult to this our nation’ is to endeavor—of 
course, in an utterly futile way—to influence the sentiment of the 
House in a particular direction on a matter of public policy. It 
is certainly not self-evident that we ought to be ‘quick to resent 
anything like an insult." A very respectable body of citizens, for 
instance, hold that what we should first do in regard to ‘anything 
like an insult’ is to ascertain how like an insult it is, and, if the 
resemblance is not very great, to keep our temper. Some of these 
same people think, too, that the degree of rapidity with which 
even what looks very much like an insult should be resented 
must depend on circumstances; that there are occasions when a 
little time gives room for perfectly satisfactory explanations, 
reparation, or apology. Good Americans are all agreed that the 
national honor must be firmly maintained; but we believe that 
the majority of them are far from thinking that this is best done 
by constant exhibitions of pugnacity, and especially do we trust 
that the sentiment of the teachers of religion is not in accord with 
that of Chaplain Couden. It is a piece of mischievous imperti- 
nence for the chaplain of a legislative body to make use of his 
position to air the opinions of any particular party or faction on 
public questions. It brings the religious service into contempt, 
and tends further to lower the tone of public discussions, already 
too often low enough.” 
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DEATH OF THE “OLD ROMAN.” 


X-SENATOR ALLEN G. THURMAN, the “foremost 
Democrat of Ohio,” died on Thursday, December 12, from 
the general debility of old age. High tributes are paid to his 
ability and character by men and newspapers of all shades of 
political opinion. Of late he has taken little part in public 
affairs, and many looked upon him as the last Democratic states- 
man of the “old school.” The Republican governor of Ohio, Mr. 
McKinley, in a procla- 
mation issued on the 
day of the ex-Sena- 
tor’s death, spoke of 
him as follows: 
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“He was a states- 
man whose sturdy in- 
tegrity and exalted | 
abilities were recog- 
nized, not only in his 
own State, but in ev- 
ery part of the United 
States. As a Judge 
of the Supreme Court 
of the State he was a 
learned and incorrup- 
tible interpreter of the 
law. As United States 
Senator he faithfully 
and with exceptional |; . 
honor represented the ieee 
State in the United ALLEN G. THURMAN. 
States Senate. He was a distinguished party leader, and stood 
in the front rank with the great men who were his contempora- 
ries. After being the recipient of many honors at the hands of 
his party and countrymen, he retired to private life with the uni- 
versal respect and esteem of the citizens of the Republic, and the 
love of all who had the honor of knowing him. His illustrious 
career is a conspicuous example of the possibilities of American 
citizenship, and is worthy the study of the youth of our State. 
The people of Ohio, regardless of party, will be mourners at his 
bier.” 














Mr. Thurman was admitted to the Ohio bar in 1835, and his 
entrance into political life did not occur until 1844, when he was 
elected to Congress. He at once took leading rank upon the 
Judiciary Committee, and his speeches on the Mexican War and 
the Oregon resolution for the abrogation of the convention with 
England attracted general attention. In 1851 Mr. Thurman was 
elected Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, and served four years. 
In 1869 he was sent to the Senate, where he remained for twelve 
years. President Garfield appointed him a delegate to the inter- 
national monetary conference at Paris. For a number of years 
Mr. Thurman was regarded as a leading candidate for the Presi- 
dency. In 1888 he was nominated for Vice-President, with Mr. 
Cleveland at the head of the unsuccessful ticket. 

Mr, Thurman was a strict party man, but he commanded the 
confidence and respect of every member of the Senate, as the 
following reference in Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years of Congress” 
indicates : 


“Mr. Thurman’s rank in the Senate was established from the 
day he took his seat, and was never lowered during the period of 
his service. He was an admirably disciplined debater, was fair 
in his methods of statement, logical in his argument, honest in 
his conclusions. He had no tricks in discussion, no catch-phrases 
to secure attention, but was always direct and manly... . His 
retirement from the Senate was a serious loss to his party—a loss, 
indeed, to the body.” 


We reproduce some press tributes below: 


“The title [‘'Old Roman’] was justly conferred on him, and in 
all his long life he worthily sustained the honor it imposed. He 
was as honest a man as ever lived. He held high position in his 
State and in the nation, and not a stain rests on his name. His 
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party, in a critical moment, was not able to lift itself up to his 
lofty ideals of public service, and the sacrifices he made for it 
were vain. .. . It is the honorable privilege of a Republican 
newspaper to place this laurel leaf on the grave of a brave, sin- 
cere, and honest political opponent.”"—7he Recorder (Rep.), 
New York. 


“No man during the last thirty years has made so conspicuous 
a record in the Senate for unswerving fidelity to public duty as 
did Allen G. Thurman. Mr. Thurman was not a politician as the 
term is generally understood in these later days. He was above 
all things a statesman, and he was a master in statesmanship. 
He was the equal of the ablest in parliamentary disputation, and 
was always so scrupulously faithful to honest conviction that his 
utterances ever commanded the highest respect even from those 
who most bitterly antagonized him, and his success as a leader in 
statesmanship stands out almost single among the able men of 
his time in the first legislative tribunal of the nation.”— 7he 
Times (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Thurman began life with little but his own ambition, 
energy, and honest purposes. He speedily achieved distinction, 
and honors were showered upon him throughout all his life. He 
was admired for his ability, distinguished for the rugged virtue 
of his character, and loved for his honesty. He was a servant of 
the people in the truest sense of that term as it is applied to one 
who accepts a public office. . . . The history of the country, as it 
is written and will be written, will enshrine Judge Thurman’s 
name and will pay proper tribute to his deeds.”—7he Dispatch 
(/nd.), Columbus. 


“*The Old Roman’ was a rugged figure in American politics, 
his name the synonym of honesty. Even those who could not 
subscribe to his views believed in his sterling integrity and gave 
to him that honor due a statesman whose actions were governed 
by the highest principles. One of the old school in politics, the 
nation is better for the lessons of his life. He was one of those 
men whom the world call self-made. One of the people, he be- 
lieved in the people and the people believed in him.”— 7he Post 
(/nd.), Cincinnatz. 


“The Senator from Ohio was often mistaken, but he was al- 
ways honest. His errors were of the head, not of the heart. 
Many a time in later years, since Thurman’s retirement from the 
activities of party strife, have his former associates looked toward 
that stalwart figure with regret that his sagacious leadership and 
powerful aid were withdrawn from a party which had no great 
men to spare. Tho disdaining the arts by which popularity is 
too often obtained, tho stern sometimes, and sometimes taciturn, 
tho a rugged fighter in the arena of debate, the best men of both 
parties who knew him well learned to cherish for him an esteem 
that amounted to affection. He will be missed. His name will 
not easily or soon be forgotten.”—7he Advertiser (Rep.), Bos- 
fon. 


Governor O’Ferrall’s Anti-Ly nching Proposals.— 
In a message to the Virginia legislature, Governor O’ Ferrall 
has recommended radical legislative measures directed against 
lynching. He proposes that any county in which a lynching 
eccurs shall be required to pay $200 for each thousand of its 
population, the money to go into the treasury of the public 
schools; and that sheriffs and deputies shall be deprived of office 
if proven guilty of negligence, and made liable on their official 
bonds in action for damages by the heirs of the victim. On the 
other hand, the Governor would punish rape and kindred crimes 
by death, and give indictments for such offenses precedence over 
all other cases on the dockets. He is convinced that such legis- 
lation would tend to prevent lynching, and a number of news- 
papers cordially approve of his suggestions. The Chicago /nter 
Ocean says: “It will be well if the barbarians who roast men 
alive, and who torture them by nameless mutilations, are forced 
'o contribute toward the education of the next generation in a 
higher civilization. The peculiar merit of this proposition is that 
it does not require proof of the guilt of any person—‘ eminent 
citizen’ or otherwise—participating in the murder. The fact of a 
lynching in a county of 10,000 souls is sufficient to cause it to be 
taxed in the sum of $2,000, and in a county with 100,000 people 


the smart money paid for enjoyment of the pleasing spectacle of 

a nigger lynching’ will be $20,000. When counties are made to 
pay thus they will be less tolerant of the murderous pastimes of 
the ‘eminent citizens, ’” 
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RECENT MUNICIPAL DEMOCRATIC 
VICTORIES. 


DEMOCRATIC triumph in Boston, following close upon 

the municipal victories of the party in Providence, Indian- 
apolis, and other cities, is admitted by Republican organs to pos- 
sess some significance deserving of serious study. Mr. Josiah 
Quincy was elected 
mayor of Boston last 
week by a plurality 
considerably larger 
than the Democratic 
campaign managers 
had ventured to pre- 
dict. The Republican 
candidate was the 
present mayor, Mr. 
Curtis, whose admin- 
istration is generally 
admitted to have been 
efficient and clean. 
The campaign was 
fought largely on na- 
tional issues, and to 
this fact the result is 
attributed by the Re- 
publican press of Bos- 





ton, altho a number of 


HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, MAYOR-ELECT OF BOSTON, 


local causes are be- 

lieved to have helped the Democrats this year. The Republi- 
can had attacked Mr. Quincy for his course in Washington, 
when he was Assistant Secretary of State, and had accused him 
of favoring the spoils system in national and local politics. The 
support of the Republican candidate by the American Protective 
Association is said to have cost him many votes. Following are 
comments on the significance of recent municipal elections: 


Warning Signals to Republicans.—‘Since the general elec- 
tions of November two important city elections have occurred. 
Providence, R. I., chose a new Mayor a few weeks ago, and altho 
the Republican mayor, who was elected last year by a large 
majority, was a candidate for reelection, he was defeated by a 
majority nearly as large as the one that carried him into office. 
The result is explained on the ground that a large number of Re- 
publicans failed to vote because an obnoxious monopoly had been 
granted too many favors. But the most recent overturn was seen 
in the Boston municipal election on Tuesday. That city elected 
a Republican mayor last year, and he has given every proof of 
efficiency and capability. There was no reason but a party one 
why he should not have been reelected, as he was a candidate. 
But he was defeated, and Josiah Quincy, who is looked upon as lit- 
tle better than 4 mountebank in politics, was elected in his place. 

“It is true that Boston is a Democraticcity, and that Brooklyn, 
Providence, and Indianapolis are so evenly balanced that a little 
indifference or dissatisfaction can changethescale. Nevertheless 
it is well for the Republicans to face squarely the question 
whether there is not some general cause to explain the result in 
these four cities. May not the people be actuated by the fear lest 
they have entrusted too much power to one party and think that 
it needs a little checking to keep it in the line of its duty? The 
emphatic verdicts given in three general elections in favor of the 
Republican Party were not given to the party simply, but because 
it is believed to be a better and more efficient instrument of gov- 
ernment than the Democratic Party, and while its acts uphold 
that belief it will be approved. 

“It will be well if the Republicans take note of these warning 
signals held out from cities, and ask themselves if in the confi- 
dence of an assured return to power they have not done some- 
thing to weaken the trust of the people and ultimately bring upon 
themselves such an emphatic rebuke as the Democratic Party has 
received.”— 7he Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


A National Misfortune, Worse than Tammany’s Triumph. 
—‘“The election of the machine candidate for mayor comes as a 
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surprise and a shock to thousands of citizens of Boston who had 
confidently believed that in this last decade of the nineteeth cen- 
tury and in a community as enlightened and progressive as our 
own professes to be, the triumph of benighted and essentially 
barbaric ideas of government was utterly impossible. .. . 

“It will be received as a distinct blow at civil-service reform 

and at all other principles of good government, not only in Bos- 
ton but throughout the United States, where the successful can- 
didate is only known as the most audacious spoilsman of his 
QA. . . 
“The result of yesterday’s contest is very much more to be 
regetted than the recent partial and ineffective victory of Tam- 
many in New York. It is a victory of substantially the same 
vicious elements under a personally respectable figurehead, and 
it is a triumph which in its practical consequences is far more 
important and decisive. The scandalous cases of intimidation, 
fraudulent voting, and other genuine Tammany methods with 
which the election was accompanied vividly demonstrates what 
manner of men some of Mr. Quincy’s followers are, and what 
may be anticipated of their ascendency in our municipal govern- 
ment. That elements like these should prevail in Boston, the 
very fountain-head of political regeneration and progress among 
all the great cities of our land, will occasion almost as much 
chagrin to the earnest friends of reform in other cities and States 
as it does in Boston and in Massachusetts. In this aspect’ of the 
affair it is nothing less than a national misfortune.”—7/e /Jour- 
nal (Rep.), Boston. 


A Retrograde Step Toward Partizanship.—‘“This is a 
Democratic Party sweep at an election where national politics 
should not have intruded. It has been won by a party which 
makes no pretension of non-partizanship in local affairs, but be- 
lieves in dividing all the offices among the active workers. We 
shall see in due time with what success Mr. Quincy meets the 
pressure which he is certain to encounter. It, however, can be 
said with considerable confidence, and without awaiting the re- 
sults of Mr. Quincy’s struggles with the spoilsmen of his own 
party, that the result of placing this year’s municipal election on 
the party lines of national politics has set back the cause of non- 
partizanship in Boston local affairs many years. If this election 
is any test, it will only be necessary to raise the party warwhoop 
hereafter to overwhelm all attempts at electing municipal officers 
on any other than political grounds. It can not be regarded in 
any other light than a retrograde step toward unalloyed partizan- 
ship in municipal concerns.”— 7he Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


A Good Man in a Bad Environment.—“Of Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, the mayor-elect, Zhe Advertiser has throughout the 
campaign uniformly spoken in language of sincere personal re- 
spect. Our sentiments and-expressions on that subject will un- 
dergo no change in consequence of yesterday’s result at the 
polling-booths. He has many of the qualifications that befit the 
lofty station to which he has attained; education, natural ability, 
aptitude, and taste for public life, unsullied private character, 
the inheritance of a noble name. There is no reason to doubt 
that he intends to be a good mayor. Our greatest apprehensions 
arise from the nature of his political environment. There is no 
reason now, any more than there was before election day, for 
ignoring the fact that many of the elements which have been 
most zealous in efforts to elect him are malign elements, antag- 
onistic to the true interests of the city, selfish, greedy, and un- 
scrupulous.”"— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


A True Democratic Victory.—“ This is clearly a Democratic 
victory. Mr. Quincy was nominated directly with the idea of re- 
storing Democratic ascendency in city affairs, and he has done it. 
He was selected nearly a year ago as the most available man for 
this purpose, and the result has justified the political wisdom of 
those who brought him forward. Our readers will bear us wit- 
ness that we have spoken of Mr. Quincy with entire respect 
throughout the campaign. We have asserted his personal purity 
and have deprecated the personal abuse with which there was at 
first the disposition on the part of certain Republicans to visit 
him. If he needed vindication from this, it has now been af- 
forded. And now every good citizen will give him the best 
wishes for success in the office he is to assume. He is an able 
man; he comes from a creditable line of aucestry; he has every 
incentive to maintain its name with honor.”— 7he Heradd (ind.), 
Boston. 


‘ 
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BOND ISSUES AND THE DEFICIT. 


O part of President Cleveland’s message has been subjected 
to more searching analysis than his elaborate argument in 
support of the claim that the deficit in the Treasury has had no- 
thing to do with the three bond issues placed during his present 
term, and that no portion of the proceeds realized from the bond 
sales has been used to defray current government expenses. 
Since the first and necessarily hasty comments upon the message 
were published, the discussion in the important newspapers has 
been largely confined to the “endless-chain” theory of the Presi- 
dent, which implies that but for the necessity of redeeming the 
greenbacks in gold on demand, and then reissuing them to be 
again redeemed, no occasion for issuing bonds to replenish the 
gold reserve would have arisen. While some express agreement 
with the President, the majority of commentators appear to think 
that the facts are totally opposed to his view of the causes of our 
financial difficulties. We select a number of editorials dealing 
with this special point : 


No Trouble About Paying Bills.—‘*The Treasury holds 
enough available currency to meet the present rate of deficit for 
two years to come if need be. What it needs now is not more 
currency, but more gold. Nobody doubts the ability of this Gov- 
ernment to pay its bills, but to our sorrow many do very seriously 
doubt its ability to keep its paper dollars at a parity with gold 
dollars unless Congress takes the Treasury out of the banking 
business by abolishing these legal-tender notes, which are pre- 
sented for redemption in gold to-day, paid out again to-morrow, 
and brought back for redemption in gold again the day after that. 

“For two years, if need be, the Treasury could go on as at 
present and meet all the expenses of Government without an in- 
crease of revenue. While the deficit is an important question it 
is not a vitally pressing one. But how long can the Treasury go 
on and redeem its notes in gold if they are presented at the 
present rate? Every merchant or banker who has to pay debts 
abroad brings his greenbacks, or ‘Shermans,’ to the Sub- 
Treasury and demands the gold for them. There are nearly five 
hundred millions of these outstanding, and the Treasury this 
morning has less than seventy-seven millions of gold to meet 
them—a reserve of fifteen per cent. against its actual demand 
obligations payable in gold, to say nothing of the mass of other 
currency the parity of which depends ultimately on the Treasury 
reserve. 

“The Government, we repeat, has enough money other than 
gold to go on at the present rate and pay its current bills for two 
years, but it has not enough gold to go on at the present rate and 
meet its demand obligations for two months without bringing on 
another crisis. Now, as a matter of plain common sense, which 
is the more urgent question for Congress to deal with? The at- 
tempt to treat the currency as a mere party question is an out- 
rage. It is not a matter of politics; it is a matter of business, 
and one that reaches the pocket and the hearth of every man in 
the country, whatever may be his political affiliations. With an 
ample currency balance in the Treasury to meet the deficit and 
the need of gold toredeem greenbacks staring us in the face, what 
rot it is for Representatives to talk about an ‘issue of bonds to 
meet the deficiency’ !"—The Herald (Ind.), New York. 


The Greenbacks Not Alone Responsible.—“‘Our bonded in- 
debtedness has increased over $162,000,000 in less than two years. 
Because of the mere existence of our paper money? Not at all. 
It was largely because of the repeated promises of the ‘tariff 
reformers’ in power to undo our protective tariff system, and their 
success afterward in keeping these promises, that led to the gold 
drains. Exports have fallen off, imports have largely increased, 
and the revenues of the Government have failed so signally to 
meet expenditures that it has become necessary to use part of the 
large Treasury balances accumulated through the exchange of 
gold for legal tenders to meet expenses. How can we hope to 


maintain an undiminished gold reserve when the balance of trace 
abroad is against us and the country is running behind in its 
revenues? 

“The greenback is deserving of the odium which the President 
heaps upon it: that the silver law of 1890 was a shortsighted piece 
of legislation but few will deny, but at the same time these forms 
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of currency can not be made to bear all the blame.”— Zhe Finan- 
citer, New York. 


Contradicted by Carlisle’s Declarations and by Figures.— 
“The first call in 1894 for bids for bonds under the Resumption 
Act was made on January 17, and on December 19, 1893, only four 
weeks before, Secretary Carlisle, in his Annual Report to Con- 
gress, explicitly recommended that the act be so amended as not 
only to authorize the issue of bonds at a lower rate of interest 
than is therein provided, but to permit him to use, from time to 
time, ‘such part of the proceeds as may be necessary to supply any 
deficiencies in the public revenues that may occur during the fiscal 
years 1894 and 1895.’ Following up this recommendation, Mr. 
Carlisle on January 13, 1894, only four days before he issued his 
circular offering the first issue of bonds to the public, prepared 
the draft of a bill, which he submitted to the Senate Committee 
on Finance, giving him the authority to issue, under the ‘Resump- 
tion Act, three-per-cent. bonds, and, besides using the proceeds for 
redeeming legal tenders, ‘to use from time to time such part of 
such proceeds as may be necessary to supply deficiencies in the 
public revenues during the fiscal year 1894.’ 

“It is inconceivable that this action of Mr. Carlisle escaped, at 
the time, the notice of the President, and that the advisability of 
it should not have been the subject of consideration between him 
and the Secretary. That when, too, in November, 1894, a second 
bond issue became necessary, as the result of the exercise of the 
very authority that had been asked for from Congress and denied, 
the question of using its proceeds for current expenses was not, 
in like manner, considered, is incredible. The illegal misuse of 
the first issue had been the subject of adverse comment both in 
Congress and in the newspapers, and it had been defended pub- 
licly by Secretary Carlisle, so that both he and the President 
could not have failed to bear it in mind. ‘The same may be said 
of the third issue, made last February. 

“The President then goes on toargue that the question of using 
the proceeds of bonds sold under the Resumption Act for current 
expenses could not have been considered by him, because, as a 
matter of fact, there was no necessity for doing so. This he at- 
tempts to prove by reference to the Treasury balances. ‘At the 
time of each bond issue we had,’ he says, ‘a safe surplus in the 
Treasury for ordinary operations, exclusive of the bond reserved.’ 
But on his own figures this ‘safe’ surplus amounted in February, 
1894, when the first bond issue was made, to only $18,000,000. A 
reference to the monthly statement of the public debt for Janu- 
ary, 1894, shows that in this $18,000,000 were included $16,000, 000 
fractional silver and $1,000,000 of minor coin, both unavailable 
for the payment of debts. Deducting the amount of these two 
items leaves $1,000,000 with which to meet a deficiency of the 
revenue then growing at the rate of $1,400,000 a week, so that, in 
less than a week, but for the bond sales, the Treasury would have 
had either to close its doors or to draw upon its gold reserve. 

“This Mr. Carlisle declared explicitly in his letter of January 
13, 1894, addressed to the Senate Finance Committee in support 
of his proposed amendment of the Resumption Act. Referring to 
the gold fund, he said: ‘It is evident, from the conditions of the 
Treasury, that the department will have no means ta defray the 
ordinary expenses of the Government unless a large part of the 
payments are hereafter made out of that fund.’ The surplus of 
November, 1894, and that of February, 1895, were larger, and 
therefore would have lasted longer, but that unless they had been 
reenforced by the proceeds of the second and third-bond sales they 
would eventually have been more than exhausted is shown by the 
fact that the present currency surplus, with the redeemed green- 
backs added, is only $98,072,420, against $99,897,337 last Janu- 
ary.” — Matthew 
Marshall's Fi- 
nancial Article in 
The Sun, New 
York. 


The President 
Clearly Right in 
the Light of the 
Facts.—‘* Was the 
Treasury in such 
condition at the 
date of either of the 
recent bond issues 
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more money than the regular receipts were bringing it in order to 
meet the regular demands upon it? That is surely a sufficiently 
simple question, and one to which the official figures regularly 
reported by the Treasury authorities ought to give an unequivocal 
answer. ... 

“Here are the facts: At the beginning of the fiscal year 1893, 
during which the financial troubles of the Government first be- 
came conspicuously serious, the Treasury, according to the official 
report, had on hand $147,906,092 in the form of available cash. 
From that time up to the end of last month the total deficiency 
in the ordinary revenues—that is, leaving out of account the 
extraordinary receipts from the bonds sold in the mean time—has 
been $126,155,962. The meaning of these figures needs no ex- 
planation. Notwithstanding the almost uninterrupted failure of 
the tax receipts to equal the expenses, the Government in those 
three and a half years did not use up all the money it started in 
with. In other words, if the Government had borrowed no money 
at all on bonds during that time, it would still have been able to 
pay its bills, making up the monthly deficits out of its previously 
accumulated cash balance. Clearly, then, the President is right 
and his critics are wrong in their respective views of what made 
it necessary to borrow gold. The Government could not have 
maintained specie payments without the bonds, but it could have 
paid all its bills in depreciated paper and silver."— Zhe Journal 
(dnd.), Providence. 


THE “NEW WOMAN’S” VIEW OF THE 
BIBLE. 


HE so-called “‘Woman’s Bible,” the preliminary announce- 
ments of which have been a subject of press comments for 
months, is not a revision or retranslation of the Bible in whole or 
in part. Advance sheets of the first part show that it is merely a 
commentary or critical review and analysis, from the point of 
view of the editors, of those passages in the Bible which relate to 
woman and her status. The criticisms are written from the 
Agnostic or Freethinkers’ point of view. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, the chief editor, and most of her associates are unbeliev- 
ers, and they deny the divine authority of the Scriptures. They 
treat the Bible throughout as the production of men liable to 
error, prejudice, and bias, and express the opinion that true 
emancipation is impossible for woman as long as she accepts the 
position assigned her in the Bible or in any other religious source. 
In the introduction, Mrs. Stanton says: 


“Why is it more ridiculous for women to protest against her 
present status in the Old and New Testaments, in the ordinances 
and discipline of the church, than in the statutes and constitution 
of the state? Why is it more ridiculous to arraign ecclesiastics 
for their false teaching and acts of injustice to women than 
members of Congress and the House of Commons? Why is it 
more audacious toreview Moses than Blackstone, the Jewish code 
of laws than the English system of jurisprudence? . . . 

“Bible historians claim special inspiration for the Old and New 
Testaments, containing most contradictory records of the same 
events, of miracles opposed to all known laws, of customs that 
degrade the female sex of all human and animal life, stated in 
the most questionable language that could not be read in a pro- 
miscuous assembly, and call all this the ‘ Word of God.’ 

“T do not believe that any man ever saw or talked with God; I 
do not believe that God inspired the Mosaic code, or told the his- 
torians what they say He did about woman, for all the religions 
on the face of the earth degrade her.” 


In the comments on Genesis, the claim is made that the Trinity 
is really composed of a Heavenly Father, Mother, and Son. As 
a sample page, we quote the argument by which this theory is 
supported : 


“26. And God said: Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 

“27. So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them. 

**28. And God blessed them, and God said untothem: Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply and replenish the earth and subdue it; and 
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have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 


“Concerning this, Mrs. Stanton says: ‘Here is the sacred his- 
torian’s first account of the advent of woman; a simultaneous 
creation of both sexes in the image of God. It is evident from 
the language that there was consultation in the Godhead, and 
that the masculine and feminine elements were equally repre- 
sented. 

“*The first step in the elevation of woman to her true position, 
as an equal factor in human progress, is the cultivation of the 
religious sentiment in regard to her dignity and equality, the 
recognition by the rising generation of an ideal heavenly Mother, 
to whom their prayers should be addressed as well as to a Father. 

“*If language has any meaning we have in these texts a plain 
declaration of the existence of the feminine element in the God- 
head, equal in power and glory with the masculine—the heav- 
enly Mother and Father.’” 


A number of religious women prominent in the reform move- 
ment have repudiated this “‘ Woman’s Bible” as preposterous and 
mischievous. ‘The press discusses the probable effects of this 
production on the suffrage movement and woman’s progress gen- 
erally. Following are a few of the comments: 


A Retrograde Movement.—“ This attempt of the ‘new women’ 
to disparage the Bible, to whose uplifting teachings woman owes 
all her large advantages and exalted and honored position and 
influence to-day, is a retrograde movement. Col. Robert Inger- 
soll has spent many years of his life trying to destroy the Bible 
and its influence by telling people that it is a very bad book, 
degrading women and demoralizing the race, and is only a pack of 
myths and lies. It is to be regretted that the women of the 
revision committee so-called should follow Colonel Ingersoll’s 
loose and unscholarly and shallow treatment of the Christian 
Scriptures. At the very outset they assume that the Bible is 
written by dishonest persons—‘sacred fabulists’ one reviser calls 
them—and that it is no authority whatever in the subject of 
woman (so the head of the committee says). If this is so, why 
on earth do these ‘new women’ go to the expense and worry of 
getting out this new ‘Woman's Bible’? The exegetical part of 
this ambitious work is based chiefly upon Ingersoll’s assaults 
upon the Bible, and the only Christian commentator the women 
exegetes seem to be acquainted with is old Adam Clarke, whose 
work is a century old. Against the great, brainy exegetes like 
Delitzsch, Elrard, Meyer, Burgon, Schaff, Hart, Farrar, Ewald, 
and scores of other great scholars whose knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek can not be successfully denied and whose skill in exe- 
gesis is unchallenged, against the ripest scholarship of the world, 
these women have arrayed themselves, and the results, as seen in 
the ‘Woman’s Bible,’ are pitiably weak.”— 7he Journal, Min- 
neapolis. 


A Mistake Even as a Literary Performance.—‘“ The ‘Wo- 
man’s Bible’ is certain to bring ridicule and contempt upon the 
idea of woman’s intellectual equality with man, as well as to in- 
spire grave doubts as to her common sense in general. The 
worst of it is, the book must stand the critical eyes of the future. 
In this century study and criticism of the Bible have occupied the 
" most cultivated, sympathetic, and scholarly minds. To cite one 
well-known instance in our own tongue, we have had given to 
us Matthew Arnold’s ‘Literature and Dogma,’ a book which is 
a distinct contribution to literature, as well as to the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible. It will go hard for the women of our time 
when posterity compares Mrs. Stanton’s book with Arnold’s, 
which was written without pretense of authority, and with not 
only the entire absence but with abhorrence of trumpet and drum, 
and which shines in every page with learning, wit, and highest 
culture. 

“Setting aside the atrocious taste of the book, its narrow and 
cramping spirit, its lack of imagination, sympathy, and spiritual 
perception; passing over all these, which naturally attract first 
attention, and looking at the work solely as a literary perform- 
ance, it must be pronounced, as we said in the beginning, a mis- 
take.”"— The Times- Herald, Chicago. 


The Suffrage Cause Hit Hard.—“ Altogether, this book will 
give great aid and comfort to ‘Pagan Bob’ Ingersoll and his kind. 
It will doubtless end all veneration for the Bible and Christianity 
among women of a certain class, and, on the other hand, it will 
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surely split the female ‘emancipation,’ with the accent on the 
‘man,’ army into more divisions than it has ever yet had. Many 
women who have thought that they were quite ‘new’ will feel that 
they are too old to give up the Bible and its comforts for such 
compensation as they can find in the destructive criticism and 
slapdash comments of Mrs. Stanton and her co-workers. They 
will cleave unto things tried and proved by those whom they trust 
and love, and forever turn their backs upon the interests and 
movements championed by women who insist that all the religions 
of the earth degrade woman and that ‘so long as woman accepts 
the position that they assign her her emancipation is impossible.’ 

“In making and publishing the extraordinary book miscalled 
‘The Woman’s Bible,’ the woman-suffragists will find that they 
have far overshot the mark they aimed at. What they have hit, 
and hit hard, is the cause most dear to them.”— Zhe Leader, 
Cleveland. 


“There are woman-suffragists who are devout believers, and 
there are woman -suffragists who are strenuous unbelievers. 
Some of the latter class have seen fit to issue a commentary on 
the Scriptures, as they were at perfect libertytodo. We presume 
a great ado will be made over the fact, and the woman-suffrage 
movement will be held responsible. But when you come to think 
it over, it is no stranger that there should be infidels among the 
woman-suffragists than that there should be infidels among the 
civil-service reformers, the free-traders, and the Prohibitionists. 
The fact does not furnish any argument for or against woman- 
suffrage.”"— The Voice, New York. 

“If the woman’s rights advocates hoped to promote the inter. 
ests of their cause by attacking the Bible and producing a work’ 
destructive of Christian faith, they have plainly overshot their 
mark, and brought ridicule only upon themselves."—7he Free 
Press, Burlington. 


“It is all an egregious mistake. The authors of the ‘Woman's 
Bible’ have tried to combine the idea of plenary inspiration with 
the rationalism of the new woman, and they have made a sorry 
mess. Believers will accuse them of sacrilege and rationalists 
will justly call their conclusions silly."— 7he Journal, Chicago. 


THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY AFTER DEATH. 


A CELEBRATED case, which presents unique legal ques- 

tions and is full of interest to laymen, has just been finally 
decided by the New York appellate court. It is known as the 
Schuyler statue case, and involves the right of individuals or 
associations to erect a memorial in honor of a dead person re- 
gardless of the wishes of the latter’s relatives. Mrs. Schuyler, 
who died several years ago, was an earnest and unostentatious 
worker and philanthropist. She was averse to publicity or noto- 
riety in any form, and strongly objected to any attempts to draw 
general attention to her benefactions. After her death, however, 
an organization known as the Women’s Memorial Fund Associa- 
tion was formed for the express purpose of raising money for a 
statue of Mrs. Schuyler, as the “typical woman philanthropist.” 
Certain distant relatives of Mrs. Schuyler brought suit to restrain 
the association from carrying out its purpose, giving as the chief 
ground for objection that the proposed memorial was annoying 
to them because it would have been obnoxious to Mrs. Schuyler 
were she living. They claimed that the memorial would be a 
violation of the right to privacy of Mrs. Schuyler and her living 
relatives. The lower courts granted a permanent injunction 
against the memorial association. Justice Van Brunt, of the 
Supreme Court, held that an individual does not forfeit his or her 
right to privacy by becoming a philanthropist, and described as 
“audacious” and unprecedented the course of the association 
which proposed to disregard the known views of Mrs. Schuyler 
and the protests of her relatives. The Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, reverses this decision and sets aside the injunction. A 
striking passage in the opinion discussed the plea of privacy as 
follows: 


“Whatever right of privacy Mrs. Schuyler had died with her. 
Death deprives us all of right in the legal sense of that term, and, 
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when Mrs. Schuyler died, her own individual right of privacy, 
whatever it may have been, expired at the same time. The right 
which survived (however extensive or limited) was a right per- 
taining to the living only. It is the right of privacy of the living 
which it is sought to enforce here. A woman like Mrs. Schuyler 
may very well in her lifetime have been most strongly adverse to 
any public notice, even if it were of a most flattering nature, 
regarding her own works or position. She may have been (and 
the evidence tends most strongly to show that she was) of so 
modest and retiring a nature than any publicity, during her life, 
would have been to her most extremely disagreeable and obnox- 
ious. All these feelings died with her. It is wholly incredible 
that any individual could dwell with feelings of distress or an- 
guish upon the thought that, after his death, those whose welfare 
he had toiled for in life would inaugurate a project to erect a 
statue in token of their appreciation of his efforts and in honor of 
his memory. This applies as well to the most refined and retir- 
ing woman as to a public man. It is, therefore, impossible to 
credit the existence of any real mental injury or distress to a sur- 
viving relative grounded upon the idea that the action proposed 
in honor of his ancestor would have been disagreeable to that 
ancestor during his life.” 


The court further stated that the consent of descendants or 
relatives is not necessary where the intention is to do honor in an 
appropriate and orderly manner, and that no injunction can be 
granted where it is inconceivable to the court that the feelings of 
any sane and reasonable person could be injured by the act. 
The association, therefore, is at liberty to proceed with its plan. 
There is but one dissenting opinion, by Justice Gray. 

Press commehtators differ considerably as to the soundness of 
the decision. Some regret it as a concession to the tendency of 
the age to invade privacy, while others declare it to be in perfect 
accord with equity and common sense. We reproduce some of 
the comments: 


Good Law and Good Sense.—‘ The decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in a case that has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the past two or three years, involving the right of an art 
association to erect a statue in honor of the late Mrs: G. L. 
Schuyler, is both good law and good sense. It is strange that 
anybody should have expected a different decision, and still 
stranger that there was a dissenting minority of the court. .. . 

“Mrs. Schuyler was a lady of great wealth, and fine culture and 
ability, all of which precious possessions she used in the noblest 
way to benefit her fellow beings. She was in a certain sense, the 
purest and worthiest sense possible to the use of the word, a 
public character. She made herself an object of love, admira- 
tion, and gratitude to the best portion of the public. Nothing 
could be more fitting than a suitable, permanent memorial to her 
memory. 

“But it seems that a relative, who had not appreciated either 
her exceptional excellence or the fine and high feelings that 
prompted the movers for the memorial, arrogated to himself, or 
tried to, the right to forbid and prevent this expression of public 
esteem which Mrs. Schuyler had so worthily earned. So he 
undertook to prevent by legal measures the erection of the 
memorial. The court of last resort has said in effect that it is 
nove of his business. Good for the court of last resort !”— 7he 
Advertiser, Boston. : 


In Harmony with the Sensationalism of the Day.—‘ The in- 
conveniences which may arise under the decisions are, that any 
man’s enemies or blackmailers may annoy any family with per- 
fect impunity, or extort money from them by proposing to build, 
and by collecting money for a monument calculated to make a 
deceased person’s memory odious or ridiculous, or to drag it into 
a kind of publicity which he when living would have loathed. 
The decision, in fact, is in entire harmony with the state of pub- 
lic feeling which has given usa sensational and scandalous press, 
by treating the individual’s dislike of notoriety as of no conse- 
quence, so long as it amuses or entertains the majority. In truth, 
we do not see that it would not authorize a monument to a living 
man in spite of his protest or prohibition, and make his opposi- 
tion to it ‘fanciful,’ altho it brought into prominence a defect, or 
an eccentricity, or a deplored and recanted opinion.”— The Eve- 
aing Post, New York. 
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Status of the Venezuelan Question.—The Salisbury 
reply to Secretary Olney’s note on Venezuela is understood 
to have been formally delivered to the State Department 
by the British Ambassador, but nothing definite is known re- 
garding the contents of the reply. A number of Republican 
papers have been Charging President Cleveland with “holding up 
Congress” and “trifling with the people” by leaving the capital at 
such a critical time and going off for a ten-days’ trip for ducks in 
Carolina waters. The New York 7rzdune said: “The Presi- 
dent is absent at a bad time for his own reputation. He casts 
discredit upon his professed anxiety about the currency by his 
absence from the post of duty and responsibility at such a time, 
upon his professed patriotic feeling regarding affairs in Vene- 
zuela and Cuba, and upon his professions of interest in the fate 
of Christian missionaries in Turkey. Can anybody conceive that 
Lord Salisbury would at such a time deliberately put himself out 
of reach by telegraph?” There was also some talk in the House of 
passing a resolution asking the State Department to submit to 
Congress the Venezuela correspondence without waiting for the 
President’s return, but the plan was promptly abandoned. Mean- 
time the exciting press discussion of the probability of a serious 
disagreement with Great Britain has almost entirely subsided. 
The Boston 7ranscript, an old Republican paper, commented as 
follows on the President’s apparent indifference to the Venezuelan 
complication: “Of all the fraudulent cries of hypocritical party 
politics, that based on the supposed popularity of warlike bluster 
over the Monroe doctrine is the most short-lived of fiascos, and 
every politician of any standing who has lent himself to this cheap 
business will have speedy occasion to repent it. Not even the 
ardent young blood of the once ‘White Fleet’ that strained at the 
leash so hard in the Chilean war supports this form of jingoism. 
The Venezuelan ‘crisis’ is about over, and never was dangerous 
enough to disturb the peace of mind of any true patriot. In the 
most unconcerned manner possible the President has left his 
duties at Washington, and gone a-gunning in the South, but not 
in South America. As he probably knows something of the pur- 
port of Salisbury’s presentation of the British side of the conten- 
tion, his composure in the matter should have a soothing effect 
upon the barking war-dogs in Congress who have been scattering 
their pyrotechnical rhetoric wherever it was possible to create a 
feeling against British pretentions. But the people are not being 
deceived by this transparent politics. They think the Venezuelan 
question is in perfectly competent hands, and regard the ravings 
of party politicians on the subject as matter fit for ridicule rather 
than serious consideration.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE President doesn’t seem to care who makes the laws of the people so 
long as he can shoot the ducks.—7he Tribune, New York. 

“WELL, I read the President’s message through from the start to finish,” 
said Banks. 

“What was the bet?” inquired Rivers.—7he 7ribune, Chicago. 

WIGSOME: ‘I see that a set of advanced women are compiling what they 
propose to call a woman’s Bible.” 


_ WAGSOME: “Yes. AndIsuppose they will supplement it witha her book 
in place of a hymn book.” — Zhe Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


A DEMOCRATIC paper talks about the Republicans contemplating a raid 
on the Treasury. What, raid a deficit? You might as well try to steal a 
post-hole.—7he Tribune, Cincinnati. 

THE powers are still sing- 
ing ‘*Oh, Promise Me” to 
the Sultan.—7he Post, 
Washington. 


THE new House chaplain 
doesn’t believein hell. Give 
him time. He’ll get over 
that before Congress ad- 
journs.—7he Bee, Toledo. 


NONE of the Republican 
candidates for the presi- 
dency is taking time to go 
duck-shooting. — Zhe Rec- 
ord, Philadelphia. 


THE solemn truth is that 
the Venezuela question will 
wait, but the ducks will not. 
—The Times, New York, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
fired both barrels at the 
Republican geese in Wash- 
ington and then went after 6G. 0. P. POLICY ONE OF EMBARRASSMENT 


the ducks in North Caro- : 
lina.—The Republican, St. RATHER THAN OF ACTION, 


Louts. —The News, Detroit. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


CHRISTMAS LYRICS. 


HERE is a remarkable absence of Christmas poetry in the 

magazines and papers thisyear. Is the fact significant, or 

is it to be regarded as merely accidental? Even the poetasters 

seem to have lost interest in the theme which has heretofore reg- 
ularly drawn them out. 

Perhaps the best of the current lyrics is that by Father John B. 
Tabb, in The Catholic World. It is a simple song, reminding 
one of the religious fervor of George Herbert. We here present 
1 

THE ANGEL’S CHRISTMAS QUEST. 
‘Where have ye laid my Lord? 
Behold I find him not! 
Hath He, in heaven adored, 
His home forgot? 
Give me, O sons of men, 
My truant God again! 
**A voice from sphere to sphere— 
A faltering murmur—ran, 
‘Behold He is not here! 
Perchance with man, 
The lowlier made than we, 
He hides His majesty.’” 
Then, hushed in wondering awe, 
The spirit held his breath, 
And bowed: for, lo, he saw 
O'er shadowing Death, 


A Mother’s hands above, 
Swathing the limbs of Love! 





An equally earnest poem is one by Christian Burke, in 7 he 
Pali Mall Magazine: 


ADESTE FIDELES. 


I 
This is that Holy Night!—O World, be still!— 
Surely, if we but listen we shall hear 
That Song that all the luminous dark doth fill, 
The Choir of Angels chanting soft and clear, 
‘Glory to God and on the Earth Good-will!” 
Now with the eager Shepherds let us run 
Across the starlit plains, ’mid shadows dim, 
To that poor shelter where the Mother Maid 
Ere break of day her first-born glorious Son 
Within a narrow crib adoring laid, 
Because His people found no rest for Him. 
0 mighty Love, that we requite so ill, 
How often wilt Thou deign to seek Thine own, 
Who give Thee yon bare manger for Thy throne! 
Il 
Come all ye Faithful !—let us watch a space: 
Mary and Joseph will for us make room, 
That we may look on Him Whose radiant face, 
Like some fair flower in all its lovely bloom, 
With light and glory fills this lowly place : 
Lo! we have traveled froma country far, 
Through years of failure, deserts sad and wild, 
And, even as of old came Eastern Kings, 
With costly treasures, led here by Thy Star, 
We, too, would bring Thee our poor offerings, 
O Word Incarnate! Bethlehem’s Holy Child. 
Accept our gifts and us of Thy great grace— 
Myrrh of our Sorrows, Frankincense for Faith, 
And Gold for Love that is more strong than Death! 





In the following quaint little carol, its author, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, artistically carries out the portrayal of a novel concep- 
tion, the last line—“‘Smilest Thou?”—being singularly winning 
and suggestive. We take the poem from 7he Adlantic: 


THE SONG OF A SHEPHERD-BOY AT BETHLEHEM, 
I. 
Sleep, Thou little Child of Mary: 
Rest Thee now. 
Tho these hands be rough from shearing, 
And the plow, 
Yet they shall not ever fail Thee, 
When the waiting nations hail Thee. 
Bringing palms unto their King. 
Now-—I sing. 
. IL. 


Sleep, Thou little Child of Mary, 
Hope divine. 

If Thou wilt but smile upon me, 
I will twine 
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Blossoms for thy garlan ding: 
Thou'rt so little to be King, 
God's Desire! 
Not a brier 
Shall be left to grieve Thy brow: 
Rest Thee now. 
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III. 
Sleep, Thou little Child of Mary. 
Some fair day, 
Wilt Thou, as Thou wert a brother, 
Come away 
Over hills and over hollow? 
All the lambs will up and follow, 
Follow but for love of Thee. 
Lov’st Thou me? 
lV. 
Sleep, Thou little Child of Mary: 
Rest Thee now. 
I that watch am come from sheep-stead, 
And from plow. 
Thou wilt have disdain of me 
When Thou’rt lifted, royally, 
Very high for all to see: 
Smilest Thou? 


MR. STODDARD’S WELCOME TO SIR 
ARNOLD’S “TENTH MUSE.” 


HE list of the Muses has been augmented by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, who has added a tenth one, whose name is “The 
Press.” Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the critic of 7he Mail and Ex- 
press, thinks that Mr. Arnold must have a very good opinion of 
himself or a very ill opinion of his readers, or he would have hes- 
itated a long time before publishing his latest book, ‘‘The Tenth 
Muse and Other Poems.” Mr. Stoddard further says that any 
clever man might easily have written this poem, but that a very 
clever or a very modest man would not have printed it after it 
had served the occasion for which it was written. 
ceeds to decorate Sir Edwin’s chaplet as follows: 


EDWIN 


He then pro- 


‘““He has been before the world as a poet forty or more years, 
and has written during that period on many themes and in many 
measures, but, except at rare intervals, and by some happy acci- 
dent, he has written nothing which can fairly be considered 
poetry. He is not deficient in poetical perception and poetical 
conception, but his mind is so essentially and stubbornly prosaic 
that he never fully realizes the value of either. All is grist that 
comes to his mill, which goes on grinding and grinding without 
regard to the grain and what comes from the hopper. He has, 
or is believed to have, one qualification which the average writer 
of English verse does not possess, and that is scholarship in other 
languages than his own—in Greek and Latin, which he studied at 
school and college, and in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and other 
Eastern tongues acquired by reading and travel in later years. 
It is upon his familiarity with these last rather than upon his 
classic proficiency that he has ventured most and achieved most, 
not so much in the way of accurate translation, in which scholars 
say he is lacking, as in the way of impulsive inspiration, of which 
his best-known specimens are ‘The Light of Asia’ and ‘The 
Light of the World.’ He was more fortunate in the first epiclets 
than in the last, partly because a certain curiosity respecting 
Buddha and Buddhism was a fad when it was published, and 
partly because the majority of his readers were compelled to take 
his version of both on trust. From a literary point of view they 
knew but little about Buddha, and so were free to accept him, or 
reject him, as an ideal religious teacher. From the same point 
of view, however, they knew much about Christ, and so, remem- 
bering their New Testament, they could not care for ‘The Light 
of the World,’ which, if not a profane, was a poor parody of its 
divine simplicity. Both these poems were in, or were meant to 
be in, blank verse, a form of which Sir Edwin Arnold was pro- 
foundly ignorant, and which, when not successful, is intolerable.” 





DR. BOTTI’s excavations near Pompey’s Pillar, in Alexandria, have re- 
sulted in an important discovery, viz., the site of the Serapeum, where the 
last of the great libraries was preserved. It is the first fixed point gained 
in the recovery of the ancient topography of Alexandria. An elaborate 
account of his researches has been given by Dr. Botti in a memoir on 
L’ Acropole a’ Alexandrie et le Serapeum, witha plan. Numerous inscrip- 
tions were found, and a few tombs, also long subterranean passages under 
the site of the ancient buildings.—Avb/ia, December. 
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TISSOT’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


O series of paintings has ever attracted more visitors or 
awakened deeper interest than that by M. James Tissot 
illustrating the life of Christ, recently exhibited in Paris. Miss 
Edith Coues, who has enjoyed the privilege of knowing this great 
artist intimately in his own home, contributes to the December 
Century an article on his celebrated work. Miss Coues says that 
in the production of this work .M. Tissot has been impelled by a 
desire to use his art for the purpose of pre- 
senting a truthful idea of the figure of 
Christ and the personages of His time—to 
disengage the whole, as far as possible, 
from the mass of conventional legend and 
inaccuracy which surrounds that period; 
that with this idea he made, in 1886, the 
first of two journeys to Palestine, begin- 
ning a serious study of its topography and 
of the various races which have from time 
to time taken root there—their manners, 
customs, dress, gestures, architecture, gov- 
ernment—endeavoring to sift through the 
overlying mass of foreign influences (Arab, 
Turkish, Persian, and Latin) the true ele- 
ments of the old Jewish civilization, and 
essaying toenter into the mentAl and moral 
attitudes of that race of Judea so unique in 
its design and destiny. Miss Coues tells us 
that the effect of these paintings on those 
who visited the exhibition was both curious 
and interesting to observe, and testified 
amply to the emotional power of the work. People were seen to 
go away weeping; women made the tour of the rooms on their 
knees. It partook, toward the end, of the character of a pilgrim- 
age, many people coming from the provinces in groups. The 
artist’s luminous portrayal of the Savior is thus described : 


“Throughout the whole the figure of the Christ gives an im- 
pression of apartness, something strong and serene exhaling from 
His presence. He is always represented in a white garment. 
Alone on the mountain, tempted of the devil, whose gigantic 
figure, ominous and black, covers half the sky, He stands calm, 
distinct, almost luminous, untouched by the shadow of evil. 
Again, amid the deep purple and red gowns of the disciples, His 
figure stands out with an immaculateness strangely touching. In 
the picture of the ‘Angels Ministering unto Jesus,’ where they 
renew His strength with aliments not of this world, divinely and 
mysteriously fortifying Him for His task, there is a certain 
awfulness of light and whiteness. Thus throughout the repre- 
sentations, even in crowds and apparent physical nearness, His 
figure is kept apart and untouched. 

“In *The Last Supper’ there is an exquisite blending and re- 
lating of dark rich tones, crimsons and purples and deep yellows, 
and a symmetrical and masterly arrangement of line. Some 
artists and historians of the customs and manners of that time 
represent several of the participants of a feast reclining on the 
same couch or divan, lying down on the left side, which enabled 
them to stretch out their right hands for their food. M. Tissot 
has chosen to represent short sofas or chairs, covered with richly 
colored rugs. The rest of the room, scarcely defined, serves 
simply as a dim background. There seems to be an incandes- 
cence in the figure of the Christ, and the apostles are represented 
with an accuracy that takes minute account of the differences of 
character, of employment, of district, of purpose, each standing 
out distinct and individual. 

“Tissot, like Renan, supposes the family and friends of Jesus 
to be in rather better worldly circumstances than they are usually 
Tepresented, which, while it gave him an opportunity for the be- 
trayal of the fine raiment and rich interior, would seem, never- 
theless, to be accurate, as it was customary among the Jews to 
have an occupation of some sort, no matter what the condition of 
the family. This was not necessarily indicative of poverty. It 
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will be remembered that Paul, upon whom a careful and costly 
education had been bestowed, was also a maker of tents.” 


Miss Coues says that not the least curious and interesting of 
the series are the so-called “portraits” of the personages of the 
Gospels, in which every possible distinguishing characteristic has 
been carefully studied and portrayed. We quote further: 


“There are various representations of Mary, from her earliest 
youth, through maturity and old age; and in these M. Tissot, 
while bringing his highest art and powers 
of imagination to bear, has in no way de- 
parted from the historical records of the 
Jewish customs of those times. Thus, in 
the picture of the ‘Annunciation,’ there are 
no conventional furnishings of the room, 
no accessories of a purely imaginative kind, 
such as are found in all the pictures of the 
great masters on this subject. The room 
is bare of furniture, as were the sleeping- 
rooms of the Jews; the narrow carpet, 
serving a bed, is unrolled, and one end 
slightly raised for the head; the Virgin, in 
a deep blue gown, is on her knees, with 
clasped hands and slightly bowed head; 
and in acorner of the room is the angelic 
messenger. The portraits of the apostles 
were among the first of the series, and differ 
slightly in manner from the later pictures, 
which have a certain patience in the work- 
ing out of the details that is not noticeable 
in these. The portrait of John is perhaps 
the most beautiful, as, young, puissant, in- 
spired, he stands with upturned face and 
slightly outstretched hands, clad in a white 
and green robe, the shape and color alike 
significant. There is Mary Magdalen before her conversion, 
brilliant and jewel-laden, but still with something of dawning 
spirituality in her eyes; later the penitent woman, tho never rep- 
resented as she has been generally conceived, with uncovered face 
and flowing hair, but veiled to the eyes, as was the invariable cus- 
tom of the Jewish women of thatday. Many beautiful scenes and 
places are represented, as, for instance, the garden and house in 
Bethany where Lazarus and his sisters lived, and where, soothed 
and comforted by an understanding and adoring friendship, Jesus 
so often came. Directly in front was the Mount of Olives, while 
the holy city spread itself out below. This spot, with its palms 
and olive-gardens, which is the only part of the environs of Jeru- 
salem that isother than melancholy and almost barren, M. Tissot 
has selected for one of his most beautiful pictures, that of ‘Christ 
Resting at the House of Lazarus.’ 

“The picture of Lazarus after his resurrection is also most in- 
teresting—touching, as it does, on adeep mystery. It is said of 
him that, tho genial and benevolent before his death, and loving 
to mix with his kind, after his return to life he lived in a sombre 
chamber apart, his spirit having had who shall say what glimpse 
of the other world during those hours that he lay in the tomb, and 
unable ever afterward to adjust itself to the common life of(mor- 
tals. There is, again, a whole series of pictures illustrative of 
certain phrases, as, for instance, ‘Where Two or Three are Gath- 
ered together in My Name.’ Hereonesees several persons pray- 
ing, and invisible to them is the Christ bending over and then 
circling them with His mantle, the ends of which He holds in 
His outstretched hands, while light and warmth radiate from 
His presence.” 


We have in vain tried to procure a portrait of M. Tissot, but 
are enabled to present one of his appreciative young friend and 
essayist. 





MR. J. M. LE MOINE, the Canadian littérateur, says that ‘‘ The History of 
Emily Montague,’’ published in London by Dodsley in 1769, was the earliest 
novel written in Canada; and Sillery, Quebec, where it was written, can 
therefore (7he Canadian Gazetté says) claim to be the cradle of Canadian 
literature. Frances Brooke (#ee Frances Moore), authoress, was the wife 
of the Rev. John Brooke, military chaplain at Quebec. The heroine—the 
accomplished Emily Montague—discourses so eloquently on the charms of 
Canadian scenery and social amusements at Quebec, that several English 
families, it is said, sought in consequence a home on the shores of the St. 
Lawrence. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THOMAS HARDY’S NEW 
STORY. 


R. HARDY is getting some pretty hard licks as he runs the 
gauntlet of criticism with “ The Simpletons,” a/zas “‘ Hearts 
Insurgent,” adzas “Jude the Obscure,” his new novel. The 
Springfield Repud/ican thinks it a thousand pities that Mr. Hardy 
could not have profited by the ‘wise censorship” which pruned 
his story while it ran under the two titles first named, instead of 
“indulging an eccentric 
taste and spoiling a fine 
and noble tragedy by 
dragging in Rabelais- 
ian indecencies.” We 
quote from the article 
as follows: 





“Even in the purified 
| periodical form ‘ Hearts 
‘Insurgent,’ as it was 
known through the 
greater part of its 
course, is hardly milk 
for babes, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how the 
vulgar obscenities and 
immodest revelations 
which are restored in 
‘Jude the Obscure’ can 
make it more attractive 
to middle age. 

“To say the truth, 
Mr. Hardy’s profound- 
est admirers are grow- 
ing decidedly anxious 
over his future. There are many educated people who believe, 
and not without reason, that he has done greater work than any 
other English-writing novelist now living. There is no more 
original or individual writer in the whole history of English fic- 
tion. Both in humor and in tragedy he is unmistakably great. 
But in his recent work a tendency has been showing itself and 
constantly growing stronger and more offensive, to emphasize the 
sensual and erotic side of life to a degree quite incompatible with 
sound art. It must be owned that even in his earlier stories 
there is visible to careful scrutiny a tendency in this direction, a 
faint pruriency which blended so delicately with his grotesque 
humor that it would scarcely be discoverable or important but for 
the light thrown on it by these recent unfortunate outbreaks. 
Nearly all his heroines are of the earth, earthy. Bathsheba shows 
in more restrained form the same traits as Tess, and the temp- 
tress of ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ is of the same mold. They are all 
daughters of Eve, with unrestrained and fickle passions, and 
either no conscience at all or a conscience of so erratic a type as 
to be worse than useless. But in his later work, beginning with 
‘Tess’ and continuing through ‘ Life’s Little Ironies,’ this fleshly 
tendency has increased so rapidly and assumed such unpleasant 
forms as to cause grave solicitude to those who do not wish to 
see a writer of rare and original quality turned into a second- 
hand Zola.” 


A critical notice of “Jude the Obscure” in The Westminster 
Gazette contains the following paragraph : 


THOMAS HARDY. 


“We have sometimes wondered how long it would be before 
some really eminent novelist would be smitten with an infection 
of the new views, so-called, about marriage. It has come at last, 
and the victim, unfortunately, is Mr. Thomas Hardy. Let us 
say at once that we are not disposed to pick a quarrel with or 
enter into controversy about any opinions which may or may not 
be found in the book which is the symptom of this malady. Our 
complaint is first and chiefly that this way of looking at the sub- 
ject has thrown Mr. Hardy off hisart. Instead of a story which 
seemed to spring from life, like ‘The Woodlanders,’ or which is 
charged with romance, like ‘Tess,’ we have one which seems to 
be made up of shreds of ‘advanced’ conversation in London draw- 
ing-rooms, or of articles on the Woman Question in the monthly 
reviews—a story the conscious aim of which appears to be to 
concentrate in itself all the gloom and melancholy of all the 
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revolting members of either sex. We have had many hard cases 
of marriage in recent fiction, but Mr. Hardy must needs have the 
hardest case of all, and for both sexes at the same time. His 
new book seems conceived as a microcosm of all imaginable 
matrimonial miseries.” 


Mr. Howeils takes a favorable view of “Jude the Obscure,” 
expressing himself with much force and earnestness. We extract 
a part of his remarks in Harfer’s Weekly, as follows: 


“T have always felt in Mr. Thomas Hardy a charm which | 
have supposed to be that of the elder pagan world, but this I have 
found in his lighter moods, for the most part, and chiefly in his 
study of the eternal-womanly, surviving in certain unconscienced 
types and characters from a time before Christianity was, and 
more distinctly before Puritanism was. Now, however, in his 
latest work he has made me feel our unity with that world in the 
very essence of his art. He has given me the same pity and 
despair in view of the blind struggles of his modern English 
lower-middle-class people that I experience from the destinies of 
the august figures of Greek fable. I do not know how instinc- 
tively or how voluntarily he has appealed to our inherent super- 
stition of Fate, which used to be a religion; but I am sure that in 
the world where his hapless people have their being, there is not 
only no providence, but there is Fate alone; and the environment 
is such that character itself can not avail against it. We have 
back the old conception of an absolutely subject humanity, un- 
guided and unfriended. The gods, careless of mankind, are again 
over all; only, now, they call themselves conditions. 

“The story is a tragedy, and tragedy almost unrelieved by the 
humorous touch which the poet is master of. The grotesque is 
there abundantly, but not the comic; and at times this ugliness 
heightens the pathos to almost intolerable effect. . . . All the 
characters, indeed, have the appealing quality of human creatures 
really doing what they must while seeming to do what they will. 
It is not a question of blaming them or praising them; they are 
in the necessity of what they do and what they suffer. One may 
indeed blame the author for presenting such a conception of life ; 
one may say that it is demoralizing if not immoral; but as to his 
dealing with his creations in the circumstance which he has imag- 
ined, one can only praise him for his truth. 

“The story has to do with some things not hitherto touched in 
fiction, or Anglo-Saxon fiction at least; and there can not be any 
doubt of the duty of criticism to warn the reader that it is not for 
all readers. But not to affirm the entire purity of the book in 
these matters would be to fail of another duty of which there can 
be as little doubt. Ido not believe any one can get the slightest 
harm from any passage of it; only one would rather that inno- 
cence were not acquainted with all that virtue may know. Vice 
can feel nothing but self-abhorrence in the presence of its facts.” 


RELATIONS OF EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTOR. 


S there a sort of “veiled hostility” existing between editors 

and contributors? “A Literary Hack” recently asserted that 
Mr. Frederic M. Bird, theeditor of Lzppzncott’s, 
qualifiedly agrees with the “ Hack,” remarking that it is humili- 
ating that two persons, or classes of persons, who are necessary 
to each other, who live in good degree by and for each other, the 
object of whose work is mutual advantage and the public benefit, 
should not be on friendly terms; yet, says he, they rarely are. 
He applies a couplet from the “ Bab Ballads” —- 


such is the case. 


** It’s human nature, p’r’aps; if so, 
Oh, isn’t human nature low?” 


and goes on to say that teacher and pupil ought to be friends, 
but oftener, in the student’s opinion at least, they are “natural 
enemies ;” employer and workman ought to be on good terms, 
but there is frequent coolness between capital and labor; buyer 
and seller should be friendly, yet they have separate points of 
view, and interests that are apt to collide. Now, says Mr. Bird, 
contributor and editor are vender and purchaser, and other ele- 
ments complicate their relations. He then sketches a “writer,” 
as follows: 


“He is a professional, a casual, or an amateur, as it may be. 
In any case, with one exception out of five hundred, he must be 
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paid for his writing ; in most cases he hopes to live by it, more or 
less, if not altogether. Nor only this: it is not a mere matter of 
business, of bread and butter. He has dreams, aspirations, am- 
bitions, which may or may not have a basis of practicability. He 
has talent, or thinks he has, which is the same thing for him (tho 
not for the cold outer world), since ‘as a man thinketh in his 
heart, soishe.’ He aims at reputation, perhaps fame; he wants 
a chance to let his light shine, to do his work and win his laurels. 
Is not Letters the noblest field? Is not the poet greater than 
conquerors and statesmen and millionaires? Of course he is 
sensitive; he belongs to an zrrztadi/e genus. The editor says 
to him, when they get acquainted, ‘You mustn’t mind if you get 
this back,’ and he bravely replies, ‘Oh, no, of course not.’ But 
he does mind. When the heartless postman brings his rejected 
manuscript, his soul sinks within him, and then rises in wrath 
and bitterness. Things worse than his are printed: why should 
not his be? A new writer has no chance at all, he thinks: why 
can’t an article be accepted on its merits? Very likely he feels 
that literature is going to the dogs, that publishers and editors 
and ‘readers’ area race of soulless and brainless ghouls. Byand 
by he has something accepted; and then it seems stranger than 
ever that his path is not strewed with roses, that the public does 
not rise to d> him honor, that he is not put on ‘most-favored na- 
tion’ terms; that, in hard fact, middlemen remain as blind as 
before, that a door which has opened an inch may close again, 
and nobody cares for his slight and casual success.” 


This, of course, is given as an extreme case, in which we are 
invited to recognize the symptoms of the eager young aspirant. 

The editor’s position is then considered—a position less famil- 
iar, because editors are less numerous than writers. Mr. Bird 
parallels the editor’s case in part by that of the student turned 
instructor, or the employee become an employer, “except that 
these positions imply a superiority which few editors would be 
fools enough toclaim.” He suggestively remarks that the corner 
grocer has customers whose attainments far surpass his, yet it is 
his business to know more than they about the price of sugar and 
the quality of potatoes. Mr. Bird observes that the writer is 
usually aggressive, the editor of necessity being on the defense ; 
one aims to vend his wares in such mass as would speedily swamp 
and bankrupt the purchaser; the other stands at guard in his 
cave, armed in panoply of silence and polite excuses, seeking to 
buy as little as he can, and that the best. The sundry devices 
resorted to by young or thwarted aspirants are next pointed out. 
Referring to a writer's efforts to force his work upon the unwary 
editor, usually by “bluffing” him, Mr. Bird says: 


“The forms of this offense are manifold, and they are not con- 
fined to the uninitiated. It may not be consciously intended, but 
sometimes the letter accompanying a MS. seems to mean about 
this: ‘You are young, and not long at your post. I am older, 
wiser, of better abilities and attainments, greater experience, 
and more reputation. Therefore your judgment will naturally 
defer to mine.’ What else is the object of saying, ‘I have 
written nothing better than this. It is delightfully humorous, 
deeply pathetic, intensely interesting, and just what your readers 
want?’ Now the editor knows, if he knows anything, that a 
writer is usually the worst judge of his own productions; also 
that ‘self-praise detracts,’ and that an owner’s opinion of what 
he desires to sell is hardly disinterested. It is his business to 
find out what the thing is worth, with its pathos and humor and 
all the rest of it; and he cares no more for the laudations of its 
parent and admiring friends than for the advertisements of 
Laura Jean Libbey’s last immortal work. When a tale or sketch 
or poem comes thus buttered with encomiums from an author of 
repute, his heart sinks, for it is likely to be ‘unavailable.’ Good 
Wine needs no bush, and a manuscript is its own best credential. 
A writer should not descend to such arts; and, as aforesaid, they 
do not tend toward increased confidence, respect, and harmony. 

More innocent, and equally useless, are the endeavors of be- 
ginners to procure admission for their lucubrations. ‘You have 
persistently refused all my offerings. Ithink you might take this 
one.’ Deluded one, do you imagine that successive failures are 
a recommendation? ‘My father is laid up with lumbago, and my 
mother had to quit sewing to tend tohim. We are hard up, so I 
thought I would make some money writing.’—‘ My father used to 
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say to me, “Write, write. It is in you, and will come out.” 
Help me to get it out, won't you?’—‘You give a lot of space to 
Jones and Brown. I can write as well as they do. Let a fellow 
in, can’t you?’—‘I’ve done a lot of work for papers out here in 
Oklahoma, and lately I got a couplet into the 7he 7hree-Cent 
Palladium and a joke into the Phunny Phellow. Now 1 want 
tocomeup higher. Ain't I good enough?’—‘ The ambition of my 
life is to appear in a first-class magazine, Surely you can gratify 
me.’ Unhappily we can’t: we don’t occupy that point of view, 
you see. All these pleas, and hundreds like them, are wide of 
the mark, and unworthy of the profession. Write something 
worth reading, and then it will probably be printed somewhere.” 





GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA DEAD. 


“EORGE AUGUSTUS HENRY SALA, journalist and 
author, died at Brighton, England, on the morning of De- 
cember 8. His death was caused by a complication of disorders. 
He suffered from cancer of the liver, diseased kidneys, and shat- 
tered nerves. We 
take the following 
summary of his life 
from the New York 
Evening Post: 





“George Augustus 
Henry Sala was not, 
properly speaking, 
an Englishman, al- 
tho he was born and 
bred in London, and 
his writings, which 
have been very pop- 
ular, treat mainly of 
English affairs from 
an English point of 
view. His father 
was a native of Port- 
ugal and his mother, 
who was at one time 
a favorite public 
singer, was born in 
the West Indies. His ~~"  — 

‘ GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
early education was 
conducted upon the supposition that he would devote his life to 
the fine arts; but he changed his mind when he came of age, and 
resolved to earn his living with his pen. His first and one of his 
best friends, among writers, was Charles Dickens, who printed a 
number of Sala’s pieces in h's periodical, Household Words. 
Sala imitated Dickens in more ways than one. His style of 
writing was evidently founded upon the great novelist’s, altho it 
was not without original merit; and he followed in the footsteps 
of Boz in his sketches of low life in the English metropolis, which 
were printed in the London newspapers. He caught from 
Dickens the habit of humorous exaggeration. Mr. Sala did his 
best work as a journalist and sketch-writer. . . . He wrote a 
number of stories, which were published as serials. One or two 
of them were reprinted in this country and widely read, a notable 
example being ‘Quite Alone,’ which ran through the numbers of 
Harper's Weekly for nearly a year. ‘Captain Dangerous’ and 
‘The Seven Sons of Mammon’ were also popular tales. 

“In 1863 Mr. Sala was commissioned by the London Daély 
Telegraph to visit this country and write letters for publication 
upon war topics. These letters, which were always remarkably 
interesting, and sometimes equally inaccurate, were afterward 
published in book form, with additions, under the title of ‘ America 
in the Midst of War.’ . . . In recent years his pen had been 
devoted chiefly to the service of the London 7e/egraph, buta 
short time ago he started a weekly paper of his own, which proved 
a bad financial failure.” 
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Lucy CLEVELAND, in a letter to the New York Recorder, reveals the fact 
that Amélie Rives wrote ‘‘ According to St. John” for the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses due a French surgical scientist for remedying deformity of 
featuresin the face of a gifted but poor lady friend of hers. The surgeon's 
bill was $6,000, and that amount was paid Miss Rives for her story by Zhe 
Cosmopolitan. 
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SCIENCE. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MISTLETOE. 


HE mistletoe is perhaps the plant Jar excellence of Christ- 
mas tradition, more so probably than the holly, for the 
latter has only decorative uses, while the association of the former 
is with holiday festivity and mirth. We quote (frank Les/ze’s 
Popular Monthly, December) portions of an article that treats 
of this interesting plant from several points of view, historical, 
botanical, and social : 


‘No plant on earth has ever aroused so many kinds of interest 
on all possible grounds as the mystic mistletoe. Take it how you 
will, that strange shrub is a wonder. From every point of view 
it teems with curiosity. Its parasitic mode of growth, its para- 
doxical greenness among the bare boughs of winter, its pale and 
ghostly berfies, its sticky fruit, filled full with viscid birdlime, 
have all aroused profound and respectful attention from the very 
earliest ages. Then its religious importance in so many countries 
and ages, its connection with Christmas and the mid-winter 
Saturnalia, its social survival to our own time as the Yuletide 
symbol, and its modern relation to the pleasing anachronism of 
indiscriminate kissing, all invest it alike with an additional facti- 
tious importance. Yet, strange to say, the full story of the mis- 
tletoe has never yet been written at any adequate length.” 


After telling us that from the evolutionist’s point of view the 
plant may be a descendant of the honeysuckle family, tho it re- 
tains hardly a trace of the peculiarities of that family, and its 
origin and affinities still remain somewhat problematical, the 
author goes on as follows: 


“The modern mistletoe, as we know it to-day, in its present 
highly evolved and degenerate state as aconfirmed parasite, is no 
longer an enigma. It is a woody shrub, with yellowish-green 
leaves, which specially affects the branches of apple-trees, pears, 
and\poplars. The people who get their ideas vaguely and at sec- 
ond-hand from books have a general notion, indeed, that the 
mistletoe’s favorite haunt is the British oak; this is a complete 
mistake, as it was the very rarity of the mistletoe on oaks that 
gave one, when found there, its peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 
primitive peoples. In the purely wild condition, mistletoe grows 
mostly on poplars alone; in civilized and cultivated soils it ex- 
tends its depredations, wherever it gets a chance, to apple 
orchards and pear-trees. 

“And this is the manner of the generation of mistletoes. ‘The 
young seedlings sprout on a branch of their involuntary host, 
where the seed has been carried by birds in a way which I shall 
hereafter more fully describe, at its proper point in the life- 
history of the species. Instead of rooting themselves, however, 
like mere groundling plants, by small fibrous rootlets, they fasten 
by a sort of sucker-like process to the tissues of the tree on which 
they feed; and penetrating its bark to the living layer just be- 
neath, suck up elaborated sap from the veins of their victim. 
Thus they live at the expense of the poplar, whose food they 
appropriate; and when many of them together infest a single 
tree, as one may often seein the long roadside avenues of central 
France, they succeed in largely strangling and choking the foliage 
of their unhappy host.” 


Of the curious sticky berries of the mistletoe much used for 
preparing birdlime, the author speaks as follows : 


“The pulp surrounds a single solitary seed, for whose sake the 
whole mechanism has been developed by the parent plant. And 
this is the object subserved in the shrub’s economy by the sticky 
material. Mistletoe berries are much sought after by sundry 
fruit-eating birds, but especially by the missel-thrush, which 
owes both its common English name and its scientific appellation 
of Zurdus viscivorus [glue-eating thrush] to its marked affec- 
tion for this mystic food. Now, as the bird eats the berries, it 
gets the seeds entangled on its feet and bill by the sticky sur- 
roundings, and then, flying away to another tree, it gets rid of 
them in turn by rubbing them off sideways in a fork of the 
branches. That happens to be the precise spot that best suits the 
young mistletoe as a place for sprouting in. If it fell on to the 


ground beneath, it would be unable to maintain itself without the 
aid of a host.” 
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THE MIND OF A MULTITUDE. 


E have already noticed in these columns the growing belief 

that a crowd of people is not merely the sum of the indi- 

viduals that compose it; it has an individuality of its own. Not 
long ago we translated passages from an article designed to show 
this to be true in the case of audiences in a theater; herewith we 
give an essay contributed by Dr. L. Menard (Cosmos, Paris, 
November 23) asserting that it is the case with all other assem- 
blages from legislatures down tostreetsnobs. Says Dr. Menard: 


“When a certain number of persons meet to converse about 
their personal interests or to deliberate on any object whatever, 
it always happens that, from force of circumstances, one of them 
takes the lead, directs the discussion, and becomes, for the 
moment, their chief. In considerable groups of persons, formed 
of very dissimilar elements, the power is somewhat divided, and 
several currents of opinion are formed, but each of these currents 
is represented by a chief, in such manner that the individuality 
of the great majority of the members is lost in the group, and 
submits to the direction of an improvised master. 

‘““Any one who has been a member of a committee of any kind, 
who has been present at an election, or who has served on a jury 
must have observed this curious fact. In France, where we talk 
much of liberty and equality, the majority of men desire not lib- 
erty, but servitude. 

“Workingmen have thought that they would gain liberty by 
associating themselves, but they have begun to find that their 
unions, which, it would seem, ought to free them from capitalistic 
tyranny, can, in their turn, be the instruments of a nameless 
tyranny, one of the most cruel, a tyranny of workingmen over 
workingmen. 

“However this may be, the action of groups, directed, it is true, 
by a chief, but acting nevertheless as groups, is becoming more 
and more powerful in modern society. ‘The fact is evident in 
divers lands, whatever may be the governmental form that de- 
ludes those who deal only in words. By parliamentary assem- 
blies, through the action of the press, which is a guide or reflec- 
tion of the opinions of the majority, the multitude is taking an 
active part in the government, not only in its interior acts, but 
also in its relations with other powers, and exercises a guiding 
influence which must be reckoned with. 

“The genesis of currents of opinion, of which the consequences 
may be considerable, is a curious study. M. Le Bon has made 
some interesting researches into it in a book where he has studied 
what he calls the ‘ psychology of crowds.’ 

“What is a crowd, psychologically speaking? Here is a great 
number of persons who are crossing the Place de la Bastille one 
morning. They are workingmen, employees returning to work- 
shop or office, women of similar occupation—all together they 
form a crowd, if you will, but more exactly a multitude. Suppose 
that we are in a period of political excitement, like that during 
the Boulangist episode. If General Boulanger crosses the square 
he will be cheered, they will follow him, there will be demon- 
strations in which men usually indifferent to politics will take 
part, who, by the contagion of example and by the fact that they 
happen to be present, will have been the subject of a special form 
of suggestion. Some months later, the same general in the same 
position will be hooted by the same multitude. But in the two 
cases, a common thought, animating men who find themselves 
together in the same place by chance, will have made of this 
multitude a psychological ‘crowd,’ having a special mental state. 

“This crowd, thus made up, which we may call the ‘active’ 
crowd, is able, under the influence of skilful and daring manipu- 
lators, to do great things, for instance—alas! to commit fright- 
ful crimes; it is credulous, suggestionable, and in a great meas- 
ure irresponsible. 

“It may be a wise or a foolish man—in any case it is a daring 
and curious man—who takes the lead of the movement; but those 
who are not leaders, whether wise or toolish, become equal in the 
mass and are subject to the same impulses and errors. 

“This crowd of the streets, whose leaders are never so near the 
Tarpeian rock as when they are carried by it to the Capitol; this 
crowd, mobile, impulsive, generous or cruel, but always extreme, 
which appears so often in troublous times, is not the only group- 
ing that deserves the name of crowd. 

“An academy, a parliamentary assembly, a jury in a criminal 
court, are also psychological crowds, undergoing, in their deliber- 
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ations and their acts, the influence of manipulators and of cur- 
rents of opinion much more than of reasoning. 

“The thing has been specially studied in the case of juries. 
Whatever their composition, whether they are formed of petty 
shopkeepers, of peasants, or of very cultivated men, their intellec- 
tual value is not very high if it is to be estimated by their ver- 
dicts. 

“Here is how a former president of the Court of Assizes, M. 
Bérard des Glajeaux, expresses himself on this subject in his 
‘Memoirs :’ 

«To-day the choice of juries is really in the hands of the 
municipal counselors, who admit or throw out jurymen at pleas- 
ure, according to their political or electoral prejudices. . . . The 
majority of those selected consist of merchants of less impor- 
tance than those formerly chosen, and of employees in certain ad- 
ministrative departments. . . . All opinions mingling together 
with all professions in the réle of juryman, many having the 
ardor of neophytes, and men of the best intentions finding them- 
selves in the most humble situations, the spirit of the jury, never- 
theless, has not changed; its verdicts have remained the same.’ 

“One of the most illustrious lawyers of the Court of Assizes, 
Lachand, made use systematically of his right of challenge re- 
garding all intelligent persons that he found in the jury. Now 
experience has taught us the entire uselessness of these chal- 
lenges. The proof is that to-day the public ministry and the 
lawyers—in Paris at any rate—have given them up entirely, and 
as M. des Glajeaux remarks, the verdicts have not changed. 
‘They are neither better nor worse.’ 

“And, in fact, it is by sentiment and not by reasoning that the 
men of an assembly make a decision. ‘The criminal lawyer must 
please the jury; he must devote himself to winning over those 
who, at the outset of the trial, it seemed should have taken the 
role of leaders. 

“That member of a crowd who has been pleased has been 
nearly convinced, and is quite disposed to find satisfactory what- 
ever reasons may be offered to him. 

“One point more. A lawyer of our acquaintance once defended 
in court a man accused of the theft of some title-deeds. His 
client demanded that he should challenge every landowner on the 
jury. He did not wish to have for judges persons too much 
attached to the ownership of land and too desirous of punishing 
those who give trouble to its legitimate possessors. 

“In fact, whatever may be the mobility and the malleability of 
crowds, it will not do to run too directly against their prejudices 
and convictions. 

“From this point of view every group of men, according to 
race, education, and professional habits, has a special mentality 
that necessarily limits the action of its leaders; it is dangerous 
for a thief to be judged by a property-owner. In general, crimes 
against property, crimes to which every one believes himself 
more or less exposed, are more severely punished by juries than 
other crimes whose effects seem unlikely ever to reach them. 

“It is the common source of ideas of a people all of whose chil- 
dren have received a similar education, have been rocked to sleep 
with the same legends, and have been taught the same religion, 
that gives to this people a common ideal, and this constitutes 
patriotic unity. So, we may note in passing, we see that, in the 
history of peoples, religion has been the great element of union in 
a country, and has given to each people its special character, 
despite all else. 

“It is a great power for France that she is a Christian laid, and 
the day when revolutionists succeed in destroying her beliefs, 
they will have taken from the country a great element of prepon- 
derance and progress.”— 7rans/ated for Turk Literary Dicest. 





‘“THE Martin furnace, at the Lauchhammer Works, near Riesa, has to 
be charged eight times daily with about 13 tons of iron,” says The Radlway 
Review. ‘*This has hitherto been done by hand ata great expense of time 
and money, but with the new feeding-apparatus one man can do in the 
énth of the time the work of four men who have hitherto been necessary, 

ndis not subjected to anything like the same temperature. The old iron 

> now loaded in the yard into iron troughs, three or four of which rest on 
a smalltruck, which is hauled by an electric motor in front of the furnace. 
na second parallel line is the feeding-machine proper, a good-sized truck, 
on which there are a large electromotor and three small ones. The feed- 
vagon runs rapidly to one of the troughs; a long gripper swings out, 
atches it, lifts it from the truck, runs with it tothe door of the furnace, 
thrusts it in, causes it to drop its contents, rapidly withdraws it, and lays 
it empty back in its place.” 
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PREPARATION OF MILK FOR CONSUMPTION. 


UMEROUS cases of epidemics from infected milk, together 
with a realization of the impossibility of a sufficiently 
rigid inspection of all dairies with their surroundings, have led 
to an increasing wish to employ processes for killing any disease- 
germs that may be in the milk without injuring the taste or other 
qualities of the milk itself. A brief review of these processes, 
together with a description of a new method of applying the best 
of them—that of pasteurization—is translaied below from an 
article by L. L’Héte (La Nature, November 23) : 


“Milk is considered by physiologists as the perfect food, par 
excellence. It contains, in fact, all the substances necessary to 
the development of the organism—water, nitrogenous matter 
(casein and albumin), a sugary substance easily fermentible 
(lactin) , fatty princtples (butter), and finally mineral salts (alka- 
line and earthy phosphates, alkaline chlorids, etc.). 

“We know that milk, a very unstable product, constitutes an 
excellent breeding-place for the development of micro-organisms, 
so physicians and hygienists have rightly occupied themselves 
with its preservation. To this end the dairy industry has made 
use of chemical agents, cold, sterilization, and pasteurization. 

“The addition to milk of chemical compounds (bicarbonate of 
soda, borax, salicylic acid, benzoate of soda, etc.) is forbidden. 











CONTANT’S APPARATUS FOR THE PASTEURIZATION OF MILK. 


A, B, forms of bottles; C, metal stand with bottles; D, stand placed in 
steam bath; £, metal circlet toregulate the depth of water in the bath; 
Ff, device for draining ; G, hook for withdrawing the stand from the bath 
and plunging it in the cold water after the bottles have been sealed. 


These more or less active substances are really drugs. Milk isa 
product that ought to be delivered to the consumer in the state in 
which nature furnishes it. 

“The employment of cold has not given good results. By con- 
gelation the mass loses some of its homogeneousness ; the cream 
separates, and there remains an unfrozen central] portion in the 
block. 

“By heating the milk it is sterilized or pasteurized according to 
the temperature to which it is raised. 

“If the milk be heated to 105° C. all the microbes are destroyed, 
and the milk, from a living product, is changed into a dead one. 
At this temperature the milk is modified in composition; there is 
dehydration of the sugar and alteration of the albuminoids. It 
assumes a dark color and acquires a cooked taste. On the sur- 
face of sterilized milk may be seen clots of butter, which appear 
in oily drops if the milk is heated to 37°. In a word, sterilized 
milk is decomposed milk. 

“Pasteurization consists in heating the milk to about 75° C. 
[103° F.], a temperature sufficient to destroy the disease germs 
(the bacilli of tuberculosis, scarlatina, etc.). Pasteurized milk 
still contains some microbes, but not injurious ones; it is yet 
living. 

“On an industrial scale, milk is usually pasteurized by passing 
it through heated coils of pipe. It is then cooled and bottled in 
the presence of air, which can not but be detrimental toits purity 
and its preservation. 

“M. Contant, an engineer, has invented an apparatus, which 
he calls Le 7utelazre, and which admits of applying the process 
of pasteurization in a closed vessel. The milk, contained in open 
bottles, of a special kind of glass, is brought rapidly to the tem- 
perature of 80° C. by the aid of steam and then cooled down sud- 
denly, after the bottles have been sealed. The sealing is of such 
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a nature that after pasteurization no air can be forced into the 
bottles by the lowering of pressure within them. The operation 
lasts only a few minutes. Milk thus pasteurized preserves all its 
freshness even for forty-eight hours. 

“The simple and rapid process of M. Contant furnishes a milk 
that is free from disease-germs, and that is adapted to the nour- 
ishment of infants and all persons for whom a milk diet has been 
prescribed.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DIcEst. 





A SCIENTIFIC MEASURE OF THE ACCURACY 
OF TESTIMONY. 


T is commonly taken for granted that any one can accurately 
describe an event that he has witnessed or an object that he 
has seen, and that if a witness is honest and willing, his testi- 
mony is probably exact. But those familiar-with courts of law 
know that dishonesty is the least frequent of the causes of inac- 
curacy. It is very rarely that the best witness is able to state 
with scientific exactness what he has seen, and his errors may 
involve vital points, while he is perfectly honest and willing to 
tell the truth. In fact, accurate observation and the power of 
verbal description are both results of long training, and very few 
persons receive this training. In Sczence (December 6) Prof. J. 
McKeen Cattell describes some experiments on the powers of 
observation and description in a class of college students. The 
results may be characterized as interesting, amusing, or disheart- 
ening, according to the point of view. 

The experiments described were made on a class of 56 students 
in Columbia College in March, 1893. Several simple questions 
were first asked, and in each case the student was allowed one 
half minute to consider and write the answer. The first was: 
“ What was the weather a week ago to-day?” Says Professor 
Cattell: 


“The answers were pretty equally distributed over all kinds of 
weather which are possible at the beginning of March. Of the 56 
answers, 16 may be classed as ‘clear,’ 12 ‘rain,’ 7 ‘snow,’ 9 
‘stormy,’ 6 ‘cloudy,’ and 6 ‘partly stormy and partly clear.’ It 
seems that an average man with a moderate time for reflection 
can not state much better what the weather was a week ago than 
what it will be a week hence. Yet this is a question that might 
naturally be asked in acourtof justice. An unscrupulous attorney 
can discredit the statements of a truthful witness by cunningly 
selected questions. The jury, or at least the judge, should know 
how far errors in recollection are normal and how they vary under 
different conditions. . 

“We ought not, indeed, to conclude from these conflicting an- 
swers that no inference as to the weather on those days can be 
drawn. Almost nothing could be inferred from any single an- 
swer, but the answers taken together give information of a degree 
of exactness which may be defined. We can, however, better 
consider this matter in connection with questions requiring a 
quantitative answer. 

“Three questions were asked with a view to learning the ordi- 
nary accuracy of observation: ‘Do chestnut-trees or oak-trees 
lose their leaves the earlier in the autumn?’ ‘Do horses in the 
field stand with head or tail to the wind?’ ‘In what direction do 
the seeds of an apple point?’ ‘The questions were all answered 
correctly more often than incorrectly, but only by a moderate 
majority. Thus 30students thought that chestnut-trees lose their 
leaves the earlier in the autumn, and 21 were of the opposite 
opinion; 34 students thought that horses in the field stand with 
tails to the wind, and 19 thought they stand facing it. Thus in 
only about three cases out of five will a college student answer 
such a question correctly.” 


After describing several other kinds of questions on various 


kinds of topics, the answers to which were about equally distrib- 
uted between right and wrong, Professor Cattell goes on: 
“ Three questions were asked intended to determine the average 


accuracy in estimating weight, distance, and time. These were 
the weight of the text-book . . . used by the class, the distance 


between two buildings on the college grounds, and the time usu- 
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ally taken by students to walk from the entrance door of the 
building to the door of the lecture-room. . . . 

“It appears that in these cases there was a marked tendency to 
underestimate weight and to overestimate time. Length was 
overestimated, but to a less degree. For the magnitudes used 
the average variation was about one third of the weight and one 
half of the distance or time. The actual errors were larger in the 
case of weight and time, but not in the case of distance. The 
middle estimate or median value is in all cases smaller than the 
average. The degree of confidence of the observer does not in 
these cases seem to measure objective accuracy.” 


In all these cases Professor Cattell gives tables and diagrams 
showing the distribution of error and giving a means of predicting 
its occurrence in future statements of the same character. The 
final and most elaborate experiment was an attempt to draw a 
ground plan of the hall through which each member of the class 
had passed hundreds of times in going to and from recitation, the 
results showing that a large proportion of the members had no 
clear idea of its size and shape. In summing up all these results 
and commenting upon them, Professor Cattell dwells upon the 
usefulness of such experiments in ascertaining the defects of chil- 
dren and the education most needed by each individual. Some 
method of the same kind, he thinks, should be devised to test the 
fitness of candidates for the civil service, and the accuracy of 
witnesses in courts of justice. The replies of the witnesses, the 
writer observes, could be collected and given to experts, who 
could affirm therefrom what the chances were that the defendant 
had committed homicide and what the chances were that he had 
premeditated the deed. 


DRINK AND DRUGS. 


HE drink demon is dying, if we are to believe The Hosfita/, 
which makes this assertion in an editorial article; but we 
are not, it seems, to rejoice, for a subtler and perhaps more dan- 
gerous foe is creeping in to replace him, namely, the indulgence in 
opium andsimilardrugs. Drunkenness is the vice of the savage ; 
the abuse of narcotics is that of the civilized man, the student, 
the philosopher. This is certainly a striking generalization. 
Leaving to others the discussion regarding its truth or falsity, 
we quote from The Hospital's article a few of its most interest- 
ing paragraphs. After mentioning the recent investigation of 
the opium habit in India, which showed that it may be regarded 
as the Oriental correlative of our alcohol habit, being neither 
more nor less injurious to the national health, on the whole, it 
goes on to say: 


“Stimulants are the natural indulgence of the strong and 
stolid, narcotics of the weak and sensitive. The Viking, giver 
and receiver of hard blows, thick-skinned in body and mind, fired 
his imagination with mead and saw the violent glories of Val- 
halla. The Hindu sage, weak with fasting, steadied his shaking 
nerves with opium, and then, in ‘dreams that wave before the 
half-shut eye’ beheld Nirvana, the heavenly nothingness. The 
dullard required something to rouse his imagination, the over- 
sensitive dreamer something to soothe his nerves, and thus drunk- 
enness is a vice of savagery, drugging a vice of civilization. 

“With our civilization has come a great and continual decrease 
in drunkenness. The ‘national drink bill,’ concerning which so 
much is said, is less, man for man, than it was a century or a 
half a century ago, or at least representsaless consumption. We 
hear more about drunkenness, but that is because we have ceased 
to regard it as a matter of course, a regular part of daily life. 
Therefore, it may be surmised that our blue-ribbon and other 
armies in fighting the ‘drink-fiend’ are striking at what is, after 
all, a dying monster, tho dangerous even in the death-grips. 
Meanwhile another and subtler demon arises. ‘The vices of civ- 
ilization are with us, and those who would scorn to ‘drink,’ as 
they call it—differentiating the consumption of alcohol from that 
of all other liquids—indulge in drugs of various kinds. Opium, 
either in the form of laudanum-drinking or in the subtler form of 
the hypodermic injection of morphine, is, tho not common, less 
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rare than it is guessed to be. Insomnie or pain which to our 
sensitive nerves seems intolerable, is the excuse for beginning 
the habit, and the end is worse than drunkenness. The ‘cocain 
habit’ is a recognized fact in America, where our Teutonic race, 
subjected to an intenser climate and an intenser life than in 
Europe, has developed a quicker sensibility and more irritable 
nerves. The inhalation of chloroform has proved an irresistible 
temptation to many, and women who would scorn any indulgence 
in wine sip eau de Cologne and other perfumes.” 


The peculiar danger in this kind of drunkenness lies in the fact 
that its victims do not know that they are drunkards, at least till 
such knowledge comes too late. To such temptations women are 
especially subject, and they often succumb, while they wonder at 
the symptoms—depression, irritability, moodiness—that are pre- 
cisely those of a form of inebriety. After a statement of these 
facts the article concludes as follows: 


“The general habit of drugging is to be condemned. No 
healthy person needs continual medicating with either diges- 
tives, purgatives, tonics, or sedatives. If a doctor prescribes 
these things, good and well; he knows, presumably, when to 
give and when to stop, but the irresponsible way in which people 
pour substances far stronger than alcohol into their systems would 
awaken one’s admiration for their courage, if it did not arouse 
one’s indignation at their folly. Cases have been known of 
ginger drunkenness. Extracts of ginger, popular among women 
as relieving functional disturbances, contain strong alcohol dis- 
guised by the pungent spice. Arsenic-eating is not confined to 
Styria, but is popular as an improvement to the complexion 
among the society dames of Australia, while innocent people take 
strychnine in their tonics, without knowing it, until they begin 
to feel ‘jumpy.’ The danger is twofold—first, the directly injuri- 
ous effects of the chosen drug, and secondly the risk of ignorantly 
clasping to one’s breast a viper more malignant than the ‘drink 
fiend.’ Alcohol we know and dread, but these things—as dan- 
gerous as alcohol—we take without any fear. And while for men 
and women of a different race, dwelling in a hot and malarious 
climate, quinin, opium, and other drugs may be not only harm- 
less but even wholesome, they are for us Anglo-Saxons, except 
in rare instances, subtle and pernicious foes.” 





THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS AS A FRIEND 
OF MAN. 


E know that a large proportion of the various forms of 
microbic life are not only not injurious to health, but 
positively beneficial, and in some cases almost indispensable to 
the maintenance of a normal condition; but we should hardly 
place the bacillus of tuberculosis among the number. In Zhe 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (November) Lawrence Irwell 
tries to show us that this dreaded scourge is a benefactor of the 
human race, but we are not much reassured when we find that its 
benefactions consist in the killing-off of a large portion of the 
race for the benefit of those that remain. Mr. Irwell’s argument 
may be understood from the following brief abstract printed in 
The Medical News (Philadelphia, December 7) : 


“Mr. Lawrence Irwell endeavors to show that the tubercle 
bacillus is a benefactor of the human race, and that its extermi- 
nation would have a detrimental effect upon the world at large. 
He contends that the larger portion of the community is made up 
f the ‘unfit,’ from an evolutionary standpoint, who marry and 
procreate from sexual rather than natural selection, and that this 
Class includes those of a tuberculous diathesis. Such individuals 
are exceedingly prolific; but to ‘counteract the baneful result of 
this state of affairs the tubercle bacillus rapidly destroys the 
mother and her offspring. The remedy proposed is the educa- 
tion of the people in order to prevent marriage among those 
‘unfit’ from any cause.” 


In commenting upon this statement, 7e Medical News speaks 
editorially as follows: 


“While there is a modicum of truth in these several proposi- 
tions, there is enough of fallacy to lead to incorrect conclusions. 
In the first place, we can not admit that infection with or escape 
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from tuberculosis (or other infectious disease, for all infections 
are alike in requiring a certain susceptibility upon the part of the 
individual) may be made the criterion of ‘fitness’ or ‘unfitness.’ 
Tuberculosis is a disease from which recovery is not only possi- 
ble but even common; while exemption may be overcome by 
exposure to given conditions. The tubercle bacillus only develops 
where the soil has been brought to a certain grade of cultivation 
and fails to secure lodgment under opposite circumstances. Fur- 
ther, the offspring of tuberculous parents are not necessarily 
‘unfit.’ Suitably surrounded they may reach a state of vigorous 
growth and robust health. 

“We fear that a logical application of the principles advocated 
by Mr. Irwell would lead to a test-exposure of all individuals to 
infection with the tubercle bacillus (and other pathogenic micro- 
organisms), and any that escaped would fall into the class of the 
‘fit.’ We can agree to a voluntary restriction of marriage among 
those that manifest morbid physical or mentai tendencies, and 
cordially indorse the proposal to disseminate this view as an edu- 
cational measure. 

“While directing efforts to increasing the resistance of the in- 
dividual to the invasion of disease, we must not neglect as far as 
lies in our power to limit the dissemination and diminish the 
virulence of its active causes.” 


The Ethical Question Involved in Vivisection.— 
“The true ethical question that is involved in vivisection,” says 
The Medical News, November 30, in an editorial commenting on 
recent discussions of the subject, ‘“‘has been stated so often that it 
can gain nothing from being stated again,and yet in this connection 
it can never be stated too frequently. We observe, by the way, 
a rather uniform reticence on this question by those who oppose 
vivisection. They either ignore it as beneath them or they studi- 
ously avoid it as too far above them, we know not which. This 
question, in brief, is that of the right of mankind, who claim and 
constantly exercise the right to chase, trap, catch, maim, and 
slaughter all forms of animal life for sport, for food, for clothing, 
or for avoiding nuisances; also to use animal life for the demon- 
stration of scientific truths. We are content here, without dis- 
cussion, to state merely our belief that the one right is insepara- 
ble from the other. 

“Of the immense importance, nay absolute necessity, of vivi- 
section for the progress of medical science there can be no ques- 
tion. Obstructionists, who, like Dr. Leffingwell, minimize the 
results obtained, as in the treatment of tetanus, present a mental 
attitude which is simply fatal to all progress. Such obstruction- 
ists have stood to oppose every inch of progress, not only in the 
scientific but in the political and religious world. For them one 
objection is magnified so as to obstruct their mental horizon in 
all directions. They are mentally and morally myopic.” 





Curious Properties of Viper’s Blood.—Messrs. Phisa- 
lix and Bertrand, who have been studying the properties of viper’s 
blood for some time, and who have discovered, as already reported 
in these columns, that it contains the same poisonous substance as 
the veriom of the same reptile, gave an account of additional in- 
vestigations before the Paris Academy of Sciences on November 
18. They had supposed that the viper, which resists inoculations 
of its own venom, did so because it was accustomed to this poison. 

3ut they now find in the blood, besides the poisonous substance, 

another substance that neutralizes the effect of the former. 
These two substances are destroyed by heat at different tempera- 
tures. The toxic substance disappears if the blood be kept at a 
temperature of 588 C. during a quarter of an hour, while the anti- 
toxic substance remains. If the blood thus heated be injected 
into a guinea-pig, not only does the animal not die, but it can 
endure an inoculation of fresh viper’s blood.”—T7rans/ated and 
Condensed for Tur Literary DiIcEst. 





‘““GERICKE, the great German forester, writes that the greatest ages to 
which trees in Germany are positively known to have lived are from 500 
to 570," says Zhe Scientific American. ‘For instance, the pine in Bohemia, 
and the pine in Norway and Sweden have lived to the latter age. Next 
comes the silver fir, which in the Bohemian forests has stood and thrived 
for upward of 400 years. In Bavaria the larch has reached the age of 275 
years. Of foliage trees, the oak appears to have survived the longest. 
Ihe best example is the evergreen oak at Aschoffenburg, which reached 
the age of 410 years. Other oaks in Germany have lived to be from 315 to 
320 years old. At Aschoffenburg the red beech has lived to the age of 245 
years, and at other points to the age of 225 years. Of other trees, the high- 
est known are ash 170 years, birch 160 to 200 years, aspen 220 years, mo*in- 
tain maple 225 years, elm 130 years, and red alder 115 years.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


NEW VIEWS ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


LIVELY discussion has been carried on by Germar scholars 

in recent months on the original character and purpose of 

the Lord’s Supper. So varied and general has been the debate, 

that a review of it will not be without interest. We give asum- 

mary based upon a lengthy article found in the Lutherische 
Kirchenzettung, Leipsic, as follows: 


The discussion was begun by Harnack, of Berlin, who under- 
took to modify the traditional view of the Supper as well as to 
recast the history of the rite in the primitive church. In regard 
to the former he claimed that originally it was not established as 
a sacrament. Concerning the original purposes of the institu- 
tion he says that “Jesus designated bodily food as His body and 
blood, z.e., as the nourishment of the soul (through forgiveness 
of sins), if that food was received with thanksgiving and in 
memory of His death. Or, in other words, the Lord sanctified or 
hallowed the most important functions of physical life by desig- 
nating its food as His body and His blood. In this way He has 
instructed His own to employ the support and growth of their 
natural life as a means for the support of their spiritual life. 
This they could not do themselves, but He promised that He 
would be with them with His forgiveness of sins at every meal 
they would eat which was taken in remembrance of Him.” 

The modification in the history of the Eucharist as proposed 
by Harnack consists in his claim that down to 150 a.p. the church 
used as sacramental elements not bread and wine, but bread and 
water. 

The first claim of Harnack has not been accepted by any other 
prominent scholar. Jiilicher, of Marburg, too, who has come to 
new conclusions in reference to the Supper, declares that the in- 
novation can not be accepted and that it is a thoroughly modern 
idea. Both Jiilicher and Zahn, of Erlangen, have demonstrated 
that the water theory is also a mistake, based upon misinterpre- 
tation of certain passages in the Fathers in which water mixed 
with wine, in accordance with ancient customs, was used by the 
early church in the sacrament. Grafe, too, does not agree with 
Harnack, but thinks that he deserves credit for having given anew 
interpretation to the Supper. 

On the other hand Jiilicher has come forward with two new 
claims. -Oneis this that the Lord never intended that the Supper 
should be repeated and that it was not established as a memorial 
feast. The original report in Mark does not contain the words 
“Do this in remembrance of me!” It was the need of the church 
that converted the Supper into a permanent institution, and Paul 
then formally fixed the innovation in his letter. Against this 
view both Harnac and Weizsicker have declared themselves, the 
latter recognizing in the fact of the extraordinary rapid spread of 
the Supper in the early church an indubitable proof that it was 
originally appointed by Christ as a memorial feast. 

The other assertion of Jiilicher refers to the interpretation of 
the original words of institution. These he understands to bea 
parable by which the Lord purposed to teach His disciples that 
His execution had actually already begun, and that too for their 
good, and in this way He had relieved His heart of the burden 
that was oppressing it. It was not possible for Christ to put 
more into these words than the disciples were at that time able to 
comprehend. The parable virtually was to say this: Just as I 
now break this bread, thus too my body shall soon be broken; 
and just as this wine will soon disappear, thus too my blood will 
soon be spilled. Jiilicher thinks that possibly Christ may also 
have had this further thought: Just as bread and wine can bring 
strength only by being broken and drunken, thus too my body 
can become the soul of deliverance to men only by my death. 

This second assertion of Jiilicher is criticized by Spitta. He 
points out the fact that the disciples could not at all have under- 
stood such a parable, as the symbols were not at all of sucha 
character as to suggest the teachings intended. 

Spitta, in turn, has also two innovations to propose. One is 
this: that Mark and Matthew, as the representatives of the older 
view, think only of acommon meal without any reference to the 
death of the Lord; and it was Paul and Luke who added this 
feature on the basis of the Old Testament Pasch idea, and that 
this was a misunderstanding fraught with important consé- 
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quences. This view of Spitta’s is strongly opposed by Jiilicher 
and also to a degree by Harnack. The other claim of Spitta is 
this: that the Lord in this Supper aimed to represent the joyful 
feast in the Messianic kingdom of the future. The Lord Himself 
was not perfectly clear as to the necessity of His death, as is seen 
from His prayer in Gethsemane, and the disciples thought first 
of all of apocalyptic ideas. The repetition of the Supper in the 
early church is regarded by Spitta as an expression of this feel- 
ing of highest joy, but not as a memorial of Christ’s death. But 
this view of Spitta does not find favor even in critical circles. 
Grafe shows that Spitta does not understand the struggle in 
Gethsemane, and that his treatment of the sources is not just. 
Again the separation proposed between the ideas of joy and of 
the death of Christ, which Spitta thinks could ‘not have been 
united in the minds of Christians when celebrating the Supper, is 
discarded by Jiilicher, who draws attention to the fact that the 
death of Christ was par excellence the message of great joy to 
the church.—7vanslated and Condensed for Tue Literary 
DIGEsT. 


AMUSEMENTS AND THE CHURCHES. 


HILE practically all branches of the Christian Church 

have long since abandoned the position that gloomy 
habiliments and an austere and mournful demeanor are the most 
proper and befitting marks of the true believer, there is a decided 
difference of opinion on points relating to the kinds of amuse- 
ment in which a professing Christian may properly engage. 
Thus some denominations have rigid rules forbidding their 
members from indulging in card-playing, dancing, and theater- 
going, on pain of expulsion from thechurch. But church author- 
ities generally realize the difficulty and danger of laying down 
arbitrary rules to govern in all matters of this kind. The ques- 
tion of the amusements proper for a believer to engage in must 
be left, itis thought, largely to the determination of the individual 
conscience. The question assumes a new and fresh interest from 
the methods adopted by what are called the “institutional 
churches” of the present day to attract young people and the non- 
church-going classes. These methods include the opening of free 
libraries, gymnasiums, and assembly rooms in connection with 
provision for games, concerts, and various forms of entertain- 
ment. It is the purpose of these agencies to draw young men 
and others away from questionable resorts and under influences. 
which may ultimately lead them into the church itself. But 
there are some who declare strongly against the “institutional 
church” because of these very features. The church, they say, 
has higher work than amusing young people. There is an inter- 
esting passage in 7he Northwestern Christian Advocate reply- 


ing to this objection. It says: 


“If amusing young people aids to save them, the work is fully 
and gloriously worthy the church which Jesus Christ founded for 
the benefit of ‘lost sheep.’ The church that does not proffer its 
attractions to the active minds of young people to-day in order to 
get a grip on those young people's souls to-morrow would do well 
to read its charter. A man of rather high rank in the early 
church said he was willing to catch men even with guile if need 


be.” 

Coming from one of the foremost organs of the Methodist Epis- 
copals, a denomination which has generally held the lines of dis- 
cipline with a firm hand, these words have a special significance. 
The same journal proceeds to read its denomination a lesson on 
the need of adopting some measures to attract and hold the 
masses, young and old, upon whom the churches seem to be los- 
ing their grip. 








PROF. W. T. DAVIDSON, writing on Religious Thought in Europe in Z7on’s 
Herald, says that “important modifications are taking place in the Chris- 
tian doctrines of God which will soon bear fruit. The attempt is to render 
the idea of God less metaphysical and abstract, more truly ethical and 
spiritual. Especially the view of manifestation of God in Christ is being 
modified by the conviction that the eternal Son of God in taking our 
nature came under such conditions that he did truly live, speak, and act 
with human limitations of knowledge.”’ 


Vol. XII., No. 8] 


PROFESSOR SAYCE AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


HE attitude taken by Prof. A. H. Sayce in relation to the 
higher criticism of the Old Testament, as defined by him- 
self in the October number of 7he Contemporary Review (see 
Tue Literary Dicest, Vol. XI., p. 766), is the subject of a paper 
by Prof. A. A. Bevan in that periodical for December. Professor 
Sayce having made the statement that if Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch it would be “something of a miracle,” Professor Bevan 
points owt “an important fact which Professor Sayce has ignored,” 
namely, that such eminent archeologists as Schrader, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Haupt, Winckler, and Maspero unanimously support 
the theory of “the critics” whom Professor Sayce “treats with 
such contempt.” If Professor Sayce thinks that these well-known 
archeological authorities are in error, says Professor Bevan, he 
has a perfect right to say so; but it is manifest that, so long as he 
differs from them, his verdict is not the verdict of “archeology”— 
“it is his own personal verdict, and our respect for it must depend 
upon the estimate which we have previously formed of his accu- 
racy and discernment.” We have thus given the keynote of Pro- 
fessor Bevan’s argument, from which we now quote: 


“That eminent archeologists should sometimes differ widely 
from one another will not appear surprising when we consider 
the nature of archeology. There can not be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that an archeologist is a kind of deus ex 
machina, who can step in to decide all manner of questions with 
infallible authority. Archeology, like all other departments of 
research, has its limitations and uncertainties, and any archeolo- 
gist who ignores this truth will inevitably commit serious blun- 
ders. Archeological evidence is, from its very nature, fragmen- 
tary; the missing links have to be supplied by conjecture. This 
is especially the case when we are dealing with literary questions. 
The facts which it is most important for the student of literature 
to know are often the very facts about which archeology is most 
obstinately silent. Kings have frequently set up inscriptions to 
celebrate their victories, but it is seldom indeed that authors have 
set up inscriptions to celebrate the composition of their books. 
We possess, for example, thousands of Greek inscriptions and 
other archeological relics, which doubtless throw light upon many 
details of Greek literature. Yet how few are the cases in which 
it is possible to determine the authorship of a Greek book by 
archeological evidence! Whether, for instance, all the works 
ascribed to Plato are genuine can never be decided by archeology. 
Our belief, in such a matter, must be settled ultimately by inter- 
nal proofs, in particular by the literary style, and it is obvious 
that here none but a well-trained Greek scholar has a right to 
pronounce a judgment.” 


Passing from the literature of Greece to that of the ancient 
East, Professor Bevan finds that the uncertainty of archeological 
evidence is vastly augmented, and that the total absence of a 
linguistic tradition constitutes a difficulty which all the ingenuity 
of decipherers can never completely overcome. He then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate the ambiguous nature of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. For example, he says: 


“There are hundreds of signs (or, rather, groups of signs) to 
express syllables, and most of these signs may be read in two or 
more different ways. Thus one sign stands for ash, rum, or 
dil, another for su, rug, or kus, another for far, kud, shill, 
khaz, dim, or tim, and so on in scores of cases. The same kind 
of ambiguity belongs to the so-called ‘ideograms,’ or signs to ex- 
press ideas. One sign, for instance, means either ‘a brother,’ or 

hostile,’ or ‘sum total,’ or ‘protect ;’ another means either ‘cap- 
tive,’ or ‘land,’ or ‘mountain,’ etc., etc. It will be readily un- 
derstood that, with such a system, the same sentence is often 
susceptible of the most different interpretations: but even when 
an inscription can be translated with absolute certainty, it may 
still be very doubtful what conclusions we are to draw from it. 
‘tts important to remember that archeological evidence rela- 
‘ing tothe Old Testament depends, in most cases, upon the tden- 
‘ification of proper names—that is to say, a person, nation, or 
place mentioned in an inscription is conjectured to be identical 
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with some person, nation, or place mentioned in the Bible. But 
the risk of making false identifications is a very serious one.” 


Professor Bevan says that the same thing applies to the sacred 
writings of ancient Egypt, and in his opinion the facts known as 
to the religious literature of the ancient East tend rather to con- 
firm than to overthrow the theory of the composite authorship of 
the Pentateuch. He further says: 


“Is there any proof that Professor Sayce has ever seriously in- 
vestigated the matter? It appears but too plainly from his arti- 
cle, as well as from his previous writings, that his knowledge of 
Biblical criticism is altogether superficial. ‘This is, at least, the 
most charitable interpretation of the fact that he sometimes as- 
cribes to the ‘critics,’ as a body, opinions which no critic of repute 
has ever dreamt of maintaining. Thus in his article (p. 478) he 
informs the public that the critics believe ‘hardly a fragment’ of 
the Pentateuch to have existed before the timeof Josiah. Sucha 
statement implies ignorance of the whole controversy. It is 
notorious that not only the so-called ‘conservative critics,’ such 
as Noéldeke, Dillmann, and Schrader, but even Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, and Robertson Smith, have invariably held that the 
greater part of Genesis, as well as large portions of Exodus and 
Numbers, existed in writing long before the time of Josiah. This 
is what Professor Sayce calls‘ hardly a fragment.’ In support of 
his accusation he offers not a single proof, not a single reference 
to the works of any writer. Yet before publishing pages of in- 
vective against Biblical critics, he ought surely to have taken the 
trouble to find out precisely what theories have been maintained 
by the principal critics of our time. . . . To bring forward sweep- 
ing charges, without any attempt to substantiate them, is a pro- 
ceeding altogether unworthy of a scientific investigator. 

“Professor Sayce is particularly indignant at what he calls the 
‘cocksureness’ of his opponents, but his own arguments in sup- 
port of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch do not by any 
means savor of extreme caution. The reasoning on which he 
chiefly relies would appear to be somewhat as follows: Literary 
culture existed in Egypt and some other countries before the time 
of Moses. Therefore the Israelites must at that time have prac- 
tised the art of writing. Therefore Moses must have written 
something. What Moses wrote can not have been lost. ‘There- 
fore Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Q.E.D. It must be admitted 
that this reasoning presents the appearance of a rather top-heavy 
erection. At every point an assumption is made which is, to say 
the least, disputable. From the fact that writing was practised 
among the settled populations of Egypt and Canaan it does not 
necessarily follow that writing was in vogue among the nomadic 
Israelites. The Old Testament itself bears witness to the hatred 
and contempt with which the Egyptians habitually regarded the 
nomads (Gen. xlvi. 34). Even at the present day it is quite usual 
in the East to find utterly illiterate tribes living in close proximity 
to great centers of civilization. But supposing it to be proved 
(which it is not) that the Israelites in the days of Moses were a 
‘literary people,’ we hardly have a right to assume that Moses 
must have been an author of books. As every reader of the Bible 
is aware, some of the greatest among the Hebrew prophets wrote 
no books, or, if they did, those books have utterly perished. 
This was the case with Samuel (who is expressly coupled with 
Moses in Jer. xv. 1) and with the two great prophets of Northern 
Israel, Elijah and Elisha. It is strange that Professor Sayce 
should need to be reminded of a still more conspicuous example 
which would alone suffice to overthrow his argument. What fact 
is more certain than that the Founder of Christianity Himself left 
no writings behind Him? Yetthe Jews in the first century of our 
era were undoubtedly a ‘literary people.’ ” 





AT the Norwich, England, Church Congress, a paper was read by Mr, F. 
C. Burkitt, on the Syriac Gospels, discovered in the convent on Sinai by 
the learned Cambridge sisters, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson. Mr. Burkitt 
maintained that the discovery is of prime importance as a help tothe de- 
termination of the original text of the Gospel, inasmuch as a careful ex- 
amination of the peculiarities of the manuscript has led Syriac scholars to 
believe that it faithfully represents the earliest Syriac translations of the 
Gospels. 


A CAREFUL analysis of fifty-nine English clergymen and ministers who 
were announced to preach in favor of opening museums on the Sabbath 
gives the following results: 30 Unitarian ministers, 22 Church of England 
clergymen, 2 Ethical preachers, 1 Scotch clergyman, 1 Congregational min- 
ister, 1 General Baptist minister, 1 Theistic preacher, and 1 Positivist 
preacher. 
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THE CLERICAL MAN OF THE WORLD. 


DMITTING that there is a very serious lack of education 
among the preachers of the present day, Mr. Robert Drail, 
writing for 7he New England Magazine (December), declares 
that a far more important factor in the pulpit problem, and the 
factor which makes far more than any other for the abiding in- 
fluence of the clergyman, of whatever school of theology, is not so 
much his mental training as his unworldliness. Mr. Drail says 
that the most noticeable change in the ecclesiastical world during 
the last twenty years has been the rise and the popularity of the 
clerical man of the world, and it is the purpose of his article to 
show how dangerously the church is handicaped by these “ap- 
plauded figures.” He sketches the subject of his opposition in 
part as follows: 


“It is in the social world that the position of the clerical man of 
the world puts him most ez évzdence. Public dinners and private 
dinners are not complete without him. He says ‘grace,’ and tells 
stories; and in all the larger cities of America the clerical after- 
dinner speakers rank among the most popular entertainers of the 
_day. During the winter season many men of this stamp are as 
much engaged and overrun with invitations as the son of an 
English duke on a visit to New York. It matters little what the 
dinner is. From the annual meeting of a Boot and Shoe Trav- 
elers’ League to the Irishmen’s dinner on St. Patrick's Day, our 
clerical worldling is there; and with half a dozen puns, some 
new stories and clever hits upon the passing topics of the street, 
the market, the drawing-room, the football field, and the political 
arena, he holds his own against whomsoever it may be. Nor 
does he confine himself to these public appearances. He scarce 
has time to change the evening clothes he wears at the opera of a 
Saturday night before he must don the cassock in which he ap- 
pears on Sunday morning. He goes to see Coquelin, Irving, and 
Bernhardt as a matter of course; and Dixey, and perhaps Théo, 
as a matter of audacity. He drops in at afternoon teas; and his 
purely social duties requiring attendance—according to this new 
code of clerical etiquet—at dinners and dances and weddings, 
the theater, the horse-show, the football and baseball matches, 
little time or tranquillity of mind surely can be left fur pious 
meditation.” 


Mr. Drail notes that there is a singular desire on the part of 
city congregations to procure young men, and if possible young 
athletes, to preside over the destinies of their parishes; that half- 
backs on victorious footbal lelevens, pitchers on college baseball 
nines, are advertised to speak at this or that religious meeting. 
He continues : 


“No doubt the younger members of the churches are drawn 
toward this dashing young ecclesiastical gladiator. Men of the 
word also are surprised at first, and then rather pleased to find 
that the complexities of theology and the stern demands of the 
religious life are not what they had supposed and feared. Surely 
this first-rate yachtsman, this adventurous hunter, who returns 
from the wild West with skins and heads, this breezy young 
wielder of racket and baseball bat, can hardly be the represen- 
tative of a creed that is very complicated, of a morality that is 
very restricted or difficult, or of a religious temper of mind that 
is very ghostly. As a consequence of this personal liking there 
follows, on the part of this class of persons, a certain allegiance 
to the tabernacle of the clerical man of the world. The older 
heads in the congregation find it difficult to concatenate the various 
links of this chain between earth and heaven; but it fills the pews 
—and so for the time being, vogue la galére, the man of the 
world, who has given usually little thought to such matters, 
fancies that the demands of the religious life have changed, and 
rejoices at the difference between this young clergyman, who is 
as much, if not more, at ease in the drawing-room, at the dinner- 
table, and in the field of sports than he is himself, and the stern 
and black-broadclothed parson of his boyhood.” 


It ‘is not easy, says Mr. Drail, to harmonize this clerical yachts- 
man, hunter, fisher, and theater-goer with that John who had his 
raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins, and 
whose meat was locusts and wild honey. The new-style popular 
preacher has, he points out, made the impression pretty general 
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that religious work and religious influence are quite possible to 
those of avowedly worldly minds and occupations, and “has failed 
to impress upon his disciples that fundamental prelude to any sort 
of religious life, that there must be first of all a ‘new creature.’” 


A JAPANESE CONVERT’S ADVICE TO 
MISSIONARIES. 


VERY interesting little book in its way is ‘The Diary of a 
Japanese Convert” (Revell Co.), by Kanzo Uchimura, 
whose education in English enables him toexpress himself clearly 
and forcefully. The history of his awakening to the truths of 
Christianity, and of his progress in the Christian life, is told ina 
simple and straightforward way, the style being enhanced, rather 
than weakened, by occasional foreign idiom. Mr. Uchimura 
touches upon many vital questions connected with Christian mis- 
sions in heathen 
lands, and this part 
of his volume seems 
to offer the best ma- 
terial for quotation. 
He supposes the 
asking of the ques- 
tion: “Do you hea- 
thens like to have 
Christianity?” To 
which he replies : 


“Yes, we sensible 
heathens do; and the 
insensible among 
us, tho they throw 
stones at missiona- 
ries, and do other 
mischievous things 
upon them, as soon 
as they resume their 
sensibility, will see 
that they did wrong. 
Of ey wo do not (By courtesy of the Fleming H. Revell Company.) ‘ 
like many things : 
that come under the name of Christianity. Hosts, surplices, 
compulsory prayer-books, theologies, unless they are absolutely 
necessary to convey Christianity itself to us in our present state 
of mental development, we do desire to be spared from. We also 
like to have no Americanity and Anglicanianity imposed upon us 
as Christianity. I hope none of us ever threw stones at Christ 
Himself. If we did, we stoned at the Almighty Throne itself, 
and we shall have the truth itself to condemn us. But chide us 
not for throwing stones at missionaries who in the name of Christ 
teach us their own views—theologies they call them—and also 
their own manners and customs, such as ‘free marriages,’ 
‘woman's rights,’ and others, all more or less objectionable to us. 
We do this for self-preservation. You who tolerate Catholicism, 
but not Roman Catholicism, who fling your pulpit addresses and 
newspaper editorials right at the face of Piuses and Leos for their 
interference in your school and other public affairs, sympathize 
with us in our protest against Americanism, Anglicanism, and 
other foreign isms. 

“Then, when you come to us, come with strong common sense. 
Do not believe the words of those mission-circus men who tell 
you that a nation can be converted inaday. ‘There is no spirit- 
ual El Dorado to be found upon this earth. Nowhere can souls 
be converted by dozens and hundreds. The same matter-of-fact 
world here as there. Men do doubt, simulate, stumble, here as 
elsewhere. I know some missionaries who preach to us as if we 
were their own countrymen. They seem tothink that the method 
of Moody and Sankey, that goes so successfully with Americans 
and Englishmen, should succeed equally well with Japanese and 
Chinese. But Japanese and Chinese are zo¢ Americans, as you 
well know. They had not their childhood mothered with ‘Lord 
is my shepberd,’ ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,’ and other angelic 
melodies. They take as much delight in gong-bells as in Estey 
pipe-organs. They are ‘heathens,’ and you must teach them ac- 
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cordingly. But some preach Jesus Christ to them, give them a 
copy of New Testament, persuade them to be baptized, get their 
names enrolled in church-membership, and so have them reported 
to home churches, and think that they are safe, and will go to 
heaven somehow. Perhaps they may, perhaps they may not. 
Hereditary influences, mental idiosyncrasies, social environ- 
ments, to say nothing of the same old Adamic propensity to sin 
in them, are not so readily conformable to the new and strange 
doctrines that are preached to them. Tho we despise godless 
science, yet scienceless evangelization we do not put much value 
upon. I believe faith is wholly compatible with common-sense, 
and all zealous and successful missionaries have had this sense in 
abundance.” 


Mr. Uchimura relates that he knew a Quaker professor in 
America who, when he told him of the doubts and difficulties 
which had been overcome in his struggles Christianward, thought 
it all very strange and very unnecessary, “seeing that Christian- 
ity is so simple a thing as to be contained in one monosyllable— 
Love.” Upon this he remarks: 


“Only a monosyllable, but the universe itself can not contain 
it! Anenviable man he! His ancestors had fought out the bat- 
tles for him. He came into this world unconscious of struggles, 
a ready-made Christian. Like as a millionaire’s son can not 
comprehend the miseries and strifes of a self-made man, so this 
professor and many like him in Christendom can not comprehend 
what we heathens have to fight out in our souls before we get 
settled in peace in that monosyllable. I advise such as he to stay 
at home as professors, and not come to us as missionaries, for 
our complexities and sinuosities may confound them, as their 
simplicities and straight-cuttedness confound us. .. . We can 
appreciate ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but as for that happy, happy, 
honey-moon style religion, we know not what it is, but that it is 
not the Christianity of the Crucified One. Heathenism first sub- 
dued in your own soul; then you can subdue it right successfully 
in us. With your Christianity sifted from your own isms, and 
your common-sense well sharpened (if not sharp already), and 
best of all, with devils fought out in your own souls, I see no 
reason why you should fail to do immense good to heathens.” 


In concluding this part of his subject, the author says: 


“We need Christianity to intensify us; to swear fealty to our 
God, and enmity toward devils. Not a butterfly-life, but an 
eagle-life; not the diminutive perfection of a pink rose, but the 
sturdy strength of an oak. Heathenism will do for our child- 
hood, but Christianity alone for manhood. ‘The world is grow- 
ing, and we with the world. Christianity is getting to be a ne- 
cessity with all of us.” 





REAL DANGER FROM THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


HAT the dangerous feature of the Roman Catholic Church 
to-day in America is not of its being a great “‘ Babylon” but 
a “Tammany,” is believed and was announced by Rev. Brooke 
Herford in the Dudleian lecture of 1895 at Harvard University, 
published in 7ke Unitarian (November). ‘The lecturer declares 
that ‘it is always a mischief when, in a great free self-governing 
country, any considerable portion of the people are withdrawn 
from the natural sympathies and free mental play of the commu- 
nity into a close-bound corporation claiming a separate and im- 
perative allegiance of its own.” He continues: 


“In any great crisis of national liberty such a claim would 
probably snap like a reed before the larger love of country. Such 
crises, however, seldom happen. But still, in our calmer times 
there are a hundred problems that keep rising up, in which the 
free, intelligent thought of every citizen is needed for the national 
welfare. And it is a mischief not to be lightly thought of when 
some foreign and extraneous authority claims the word, the vote, 
the action, of a whole great party of the citizens, and this based 
on a still larger and vaster claim—still silently maintained every- 
where, and enforced where the church has power—of a divine 
and absolute authority over all souls. Here is the danger, the 
mischief, which the Roman Catholic Church is to-day, as really, 
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tho not as obtrusively, as two centuries ago. And all the more 
because it can not now be met by any policy of repression or ex- 
clusion—we do not want it met in such ways, we utterly repudiate 
them—all the more does it need meeting by the searching exam- 
ination of its special claims, and the earnest but clear pointing 
out of their results in action and policy. 

“Do I say all this in any spirit of hostility? Not foramoment. 
There is need, in this confused and doubting and struggling 
modern life, for all the forms and ways in which the great spirit 
of Christianity has embodied itself among men. If any one 
would see how great—to the simple student of history and of man 
—may seem the work that the Catholic Church has done, and 
might still do, let him read the essay of James Darmesteter, the 
Jew, on ‘The Religions of the Future,’ and the possible destiny of 
the Catholic Church, if this ‘admirable instrument of unity and 
propaganda,’ as he calls it, could rise to its true height. ‘If the 
church misses its opportunity,’ he says, in closing, ‘if, in the 
name of an immutability which is simply a fiction of dogma, 
contradicted by its history from the very beginning, it opposes 
the summons of the future with a mon possumus, the necessary 
work will be done otherwise and with greater difficulty. ’ 

“Tt is in that spirit that the best modern Liberalism owns the 
possibilities of the Catholic Church as a venerable and marvelous 
human institution. But the same Liberalism just as earnestly 
and emphatically rejects its fatal claim of being the one only 
divine institution, the infallible representative of God. It is a 
claim which has all along been fatal to the highest spirit of truth, 
and the fancied authority of which has encouraged tyranny and 
spiritual oppression. Whether the needed reform is possible, 
who can tell? But, meanwhile, not its enemies, but its best well- 
wishers, are those who would try to clear it from such exceptional 
and tremendous claims, and to set it free, in wholesome human 
liberty and in frank and manly truth, to do its part in the further 
religious development of man.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A UNION of the Christian (Disciples) and the Congregational denomina- 
tions will be brought about, it is believed, in the near future. Rev. Dr. 
Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, suggestsin 7he /ndependent that Ohio isa good 
State in which to begin operations. It is the State in which the Christians 
are the strongest, and the two denominations are almost numerically equal 
there. A committee representing both bodies has arranged for a “joint 
conference of Congregational Christians”’ to be held near the center of the 
State in 1896. Next year will be the centennial of Congregationalism in 
Ohio, the first church having been formed in Marietta in 1796. 


versalist brethren so wrought up over the subject of higher criticism. 
The early Universalists, like the early Unitarians, loaded their guns with 
Biblical proof-texts; and the Universalists have not yet been delivered 
from the strained view of Biblical interpretation which marked both sides 
in that period of controversy. But, unless the conservative Universalists 
wake up, their Calvinistic brethren, under the lead of Dr. Briggs, will be 
far ahead of them in a scientific interpretation of the Bible.” 


THE order of King’s Daughters, organized nine years ago in New York 
city by ten women, now has a membership of four hundred thousand. 
One of its rules is ‘“‘to perform all services as silently as possible,’’ not to 
talk about them unless it is necessary in order to stimulate others to do 
likewise, to forget the good done as quickly as possible, and move forward 
tothe next opportunity. The President of the order is Margaret Bottome 
and its General Secretary Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


IN an article in the December Forum on “The Pilgrim and the Pilgrim 
Heritage,”’ President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, presentsa table giving the 
results of a recent canvass of a portion of Plymouth county, Mass., in 
which the religious preferences and habits of church attendance of 5,875 
families were given. His conclusion is that the Congregationalists have 
retained but little more than one fifth of these families. 


A WRITER in Zhe Home Journal says: ‘The old-fashioned habit of 
saying grace before meat is not dying out. In some families the custom of 
saying a silent grace is observed, but to my mind the old-fashioned 
method of asking God’s blessing on the food which we are about to receive, 
while all stand reverently, is the most proper way in which to observe the 
custom.” 


THE Azhar at Cairo is the great university of the Mohammedan faith. It 
was founded A.D. 1000, and from 10,000 to 12,000 persons are always in 
attendance, gathered from all parts of Africa. There are 321 sheiks or 
instructors. ‘The instruction largely consists of committing to memory 
and reciting, the subject being the Koran and the traditions founded on it. 


DEAN FARRAR, of Canterbury, thinks it “ perfectly erroneous to talk of 
the failure of missions when they started with 120 despised Galileans, and 
when now there are 120,000,000 Protestants and they have in their power 
almost all the resources of the world.” 

THE Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome has issued a decree forbid- 
ding bishops approving the constitution and by-laws of any society that 
has not some religious or moral purpose in view. 

The Christian Register, Boston says: ‘It is interesting to see our Uni- 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


TURKEY AND THE POWERS. 


A BDUL HAMID, the Grand Padisha, has done something 

which is humiliating enough to cause his proud ancestors 

to turnin their graves. He, the most autocrati¢ of all rulers, 

has asked Lord Salisbury, the British Premier, to express con- 

fidence in his good-will to carry out the promised reforms in 
Armenia and other disaffected provinces. 

The Sultan has not gained much by his letter. The British 
press fears the Padisha has not the power, if he has the will, to 
make good his promise, altho, on the whole, England is rather 
flattered by the Sultan’s attention. But the immediate result 
was anything but pleasant to the Sultan. Austria took the lead, 
and Graf Goluchowski, Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, in- 
formed the Sultan that England has no greater say in the matter 
than the other treaty powers. Meanwhile the disturbances and 
the murder of Christians continue in Turkey. The powers de- 
mand the right to anchor more ships in the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Sultan tries to escape the humiliation of being continually 
menaced by an imposing foreign fleet. The evident determina- 
tion of the powers to prevent any one of their number from exer- 
cising predominant influence in Turkey has greatly dampened the 
ardor of England. There is nolonger any talk of an independent 
Armenia in London, and the restoration of order in Turkey is 
earnestly desired. Russia is tired of the whole thing. The 
Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, says: 


“We can not conceive how our interests are to be advanced by 
assisting the Armenians to set up forthemselves. We know little 
of these people, and have neither historical nor economical inter- 
ests in common with them. The more we study the foreign 
papers, the more we are convinced that Russia has no reason to 
make the cause of the Armenians her own. Russia wants peace, 
a long, unbroken peace, a peace that will allow her to strengthen 
her internal power, and give her a chance to develop her wealth 
and prosperity. Russia is large enough. Her frontiers do not 
need extension. Russia must follow a vigorous foreign policy, 
but only to preserve peace and to be able to enjoy the respect of 
other powers.” 


Other Russian papers reiterate these sentiments. The Vovostz 
hopes that Europe will stand firm and united in enforcing reforms 
in Turkey, and that a division of that empire may be unneces- 
sary. There is an occasional growl at England. The St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort, 
says: 


“There can not be any doubt that Russia does her very best to 
prevent the necessity of armed intervention of the powers in 
Turkey. The Russian reminders to the Sultan are much more 
moderate, much more friendly than those of the other powers. 
The Russian papers no longer speak of Czar Peter’s Testament, 
and the Sultan is almost willing to regard the Czar as his only 
friend. But that this evident love of peace on the part of Russia 
is also'a guaranty of peace, must be doubted. The Sultan may 
be led to think that there is no hurry with the reforms. And it 
is very likely that the power which is strongly interested in the 
Far East will oppose Russia's peaceful attitude in the Near East. 
The Russians are convinced that England is playing a double 
game, and this enmity against England is all the more remarka- 
ble as the Government does not prohibit the current account of 
the: massacres in Armenia. If these accounts are true, there will 
soon be no Armenians to raise an Armenian question.” 


The French press faithfully echoes this suspicion of England. 
The Patrie, Paris, says: 


“England is within measurable distance of accomplishing the 
end of her patient and clever intrigues. She has to-day every 
motive, every occasion that she can desire to fish not only in 
troubled but in bloody waters. . . . It is from her that indignant 
Europe should demand an account. Yet it is she who, in the 
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name of Europe, summons Turkey to explain. Has Europe given 
to Great Britain a mandate to agitate the provinces of Turkey, to 
spread promises and to foment ideas of emancipation? To pro- 
voke disorder and then, in the name of civilization, to complain 
of the excesses which she has excited? France and Russia have 
nothing to gain by the complications in the East. The only 
power to profit by them is England.” 


The 7rzbuna, Rome, a paper which advises that Italy should 
stick to England through thick and thin, thinks Russia is playing 
a double game. The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, how- 
ever, says: 

“It is evident that Russia has not refused to support Austria’s 
claims made on behalf of the powers. Russia solely hopes that 
there will be no undue haste. Much is expected of Germany’s 
influence in the matter. The rumor that Russia intends to with- 
draw from the joint action of the powers is probably due to the 
fact that the Russian ambassador has tried to influence the 
Armenian Patriarch. M. Melidoff pointed out to the Patriarch 
that the Armenians can only hurt their cause by revenging them- 
selves upon the Turks, and that they will only call forth counter 
reprisals. The Russian ambassador asked the Patriarch to use 
his influence in calming the Armenians.” 


Regarding Austria’s initiative, it is now known that that 
power not only demanded an increase in the number of guard- 
ships at Constantinople, but also gave her ambassador carée 
blanche for action in case of emergencies. To thisthe rest of the 
powers do not agree. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, hopes 
that the Sultan will speedily come to terms, especially as Russia’s 
moderation illustrates the gravity of the situation. The Vosszsche 
Zeitung, Berlin, declares that Germany will stand as loyally by 
Austria as Russia is supported by France. In France there 
seems to be some restlessness at the subordinate position which 
the Paris Cabinet occupies in the question. The /zgaro sneers 
at Austria’s initiative, and asks if Europe can not place its affairs 
in better hands. In Germany the conviction is gaining ground 
that the Sultan will lose his throne, even if Turkey is not dis- 
membered. The Amsterdam Hande/sé/ad is informed that there 
is little doubt among the German officials in Turkey that the 
Sultan’s nerves are shattered. He fears for his own safety only. 
The National Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“It is getting more apparent every day that everything the 
Sultan does is the outcome of a personal policy only, in the 
harshest sense of the word. He cares neither for the Armenian 
question nor about his relations to the powers, but only for the 
safety of his own person.” 


The Sultan has mobilized eighteen army corps to resist a pos- 
sible occupation of the Turkish territory by the powers, but the 
Vossische Zeitung thinks he will soon be forced to send the 
troops home, as there is no money to keep them underarms. For 
the pacification of the disaffected provinces so large a force is not 
necessary. The best authorities regard the reports of excesses as 
overrated. Thus there was a.report that 12,000 mounted Druses 
were marching against the Mussulmans. The Druses hardly 
number as many souls, and Baron Oppenheim writes to the 7age- 
blatt to say that they do not own more than two or three hundred 
horse. He knows their country well. 

The position of Abdul Hamid is also discussed in The Econo- 
mist, London. This paper thinks the Sultan is undermining his 
thrones. His best subjects are afraid to serve him (Said Pasha, 
his late Prime Minister, fled to the British Embassy for fear of 
assassination). Ze Economist sketches the situation as follows: 


The powers can besiege Constantinople, and thus force the 
Sultan to use his whole army in restoring order. But this plan 
will not be adopted, because England has the largest fleet, and is 
not trusted by the other powers. Besides, the Mussulmans would 
rise in defense of their capital. A second possible solution is the 
division of Turkey. But in this the powers would wrangle over 
the spoils, especially over the possession of Constantinople. And 
the 600,000 men of the Turkish army may yet have much fight in 
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them. The powers will, therefore, favor a revolution, in the hope 
that better men may be called.to the management of Turkish affairs. 
This is not a definite solution, but it will give the powers time to 
settle the question among themselves. It will be easy to depose 
the Sultan, as he is neither popular with the army or navy nor 
with his Mohammedan subjects.— 7rans/ated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





SKETCHES OF ARMENIAN CHARACTER. 


HAT the Turks can be regarded as patterns of gentleness 
and morality is not claimed by their best friends. But 
many writers doubt that the Osmanli deserve all the abuse which 
is being heaped upon them in these days. It is pointed out that 
the Turks, unlike the Spaniards and the Russians, omitted to 
force the nations whom they conqtered to adopt their religion. 
It is further pointed out that Western civilization does not benefit 
all races. These views are broadly defended by a correspondent 
in the Kdlazsche Zeitung, Cologne, who describes himself as a 
“twenty-five-year resident in Turkey.” He believes that the Turks 
benefit about as much by contact with Western civilization as the 
American Indians profited by the arrival of the European settlers. 
As for the Armenians, their conduct is regarded altogether un- 
justifiable by this writer. He says: 


‘“The Armenians can not be said to have an historical right to 
demand independence. Long before the Turks came, Armenia 
had been ruled over by foreign races. Under Persian and Roman 
rule they were slaves and serfs. The Osmanli freed them from 
this worst of degradation, and allowed them to settle in Constan- 
tinople, hoping that the Armenians, freed from Byzantine oppres- 
sion, would become faithful friends of their new patrons. The 
Armenians have been petted for ages, they have amassed great 
riches, and many high positions are to this day filled by them. 
The bitterness with which the Mussulmans regard Armenian 
revolts is therefore easily explained. That the Armenians suffer 
under the corruption which rules supreme in Turkey can not be 
denied, but they suffer no more than their Mohammedan fellow 
subjects, who, in addition to all other ills, have to bear the burden 
of military service, from which the Christians are freed. Turkish 
officials have to spend money to obtain their positions, and as 
these positions are not permanent, they must endeavor to reim- 
burse themselves as speedily as possible. 

‘““Much responsibility rests with the Anglo-Armenian commit- 
tees, who work upon the easily roused humanitarian principles of 
the English, and instigate revolt and bloodshed in the hope of 
getting official positions in Armenia if that country is ever made 
independent. Much harm, also, is done by the American mis- 
sionaries. Ostensibly they devote their lives to the education of 
the young; in reality they seek to make converts, and promul- 
gate modern views among a people entirely unfit to receive them. 
As the Turks do not support any missions in America, it is not 
easy to see why Turkey should grant hospitality to people who so 
ill requite it. The reports of English and American missionaries 
are very much overdrawn. The Consular Commission, sent to 
investigate the horrors of the Sassoon district, has never published 
its report. The English declare that the consular report would 
rouse public indignation in England to a fever heat, but the 
Turks claim that no proof of the alleged Turkish excesses can be 
obtained. The importance of the Constantinople riots has also 
been greatly overrated. The Turkish police and the Turkish 
troops behaved in the most exemplary manner. No law-abiding 
Armenian suffered any inconvenience, and the theatrical flight of 
some Armenians who sought refuge in their churches was entirely 
unnecessary. While the papers spoke of Constantinople as 
being in a state of anarchy, foreign ladies and gentlemen on 
a tour of pleasure visited places of interest without the slightest 
obstruction.” 


Prof. Arnim Vambery, the daring Hungarian Orientalist and 
perhaps the best living authority on these matters, also believes 
that the Armenians provoked the conflict unnecessarily, and re- 
gards the stories of Turkish cruelty as much exaggerated. Thus 
in the Sassoon district where, according to newspaper reports, 
over 5,000 Christians were murdered, the population never was 
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more than 3,000 to 4,000, Moslems and Christians included. On the 
other hand the demand for reform, not only in politics, but also 
in private life, is recognized by many Turkish gentlemen. Un- 
fortunately, the press in Turkey is not permitted to speak out. A 
gentleman resident in Constantinople sends us a communication 
in which it is asserted that Turkish papers are strictly prohibited 
from mentioning the Armenian question. Our correspondent en- 
closes the translation of an article in the 7erguman, a Turkish 
paper published in the Crimea. The article, which illustrates the 
position taken by liberal-minded Mussulmans, runs substantially 
as follows: 


“The power and influence of the Armenians is due neither to 
their revolutionary committee nor to the English, but to their in- 
dustry and progress. The influence of revolutionaries and of the 
English may be overcome, but the real forces behind the Arme- 
nians will always stay. ‘The Armenian question is not political, it 
is economical. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the Armenians 
began to foundcommercial houses in the great centers of Europe, 
America, and India, and their students began to frequent Euro- 
pean and American universities. Neither the Kurds, nor the 
Georgians, nor the Tartars have followed suit, hence they must 
go to the wall. Some members of the latter nations have been 
educated by order of the Government, but these, of course, do 
not count. The Armenians work on their own initiative. Mus- 
sulmans of the Caucasus who wish to sell their silk at Moscow or 
Lyons are forced to contract through Armenian houses. The 
Mussulmans who sell English calicoes in their little shops in 
Eastern Turkey are dependent upon Armenian wholesalers. At 
Bakuin in the Caucasus, there are many more Mussulmans than 
Armenians, yet the latter furnish by far the largest contingent of 
students in the scientific and industrial schools of that city. 
They have the best private schools, and the libraries and book- 
shops are theirs. The benevolent societies are theirs. They 
support the theaters and subscribe to the Russian and foreign 
newspapers to increase their knowledge. Our own people prefer 
to listen to the story-tellers and dirge-singers. They look back- 
ward rather than forward. Both in Russia and in Turkey the 
Armenians have made themselves necessary to the welfare of the 
nation. The other races must emulate them. Nobody ever said 
to the Georgians and Tartars, ‘Don’t work, don’t read!’ And 
nobody ever commanded the Armenians to work or read. They 
go to work of themselves. If the Georgian neighbors of the 
Armenians do not work as they should, their vineyards, their 
wine-jars, and their stables will become the property of Arme- 
nians. If our Mussulmans do not work their mulberry groves, 
their caravansaries and their green pastures will, little by little, 
be bought up by the Armenians. The money will be spent, and 
the property will remain in the hands of the Armenians. There 
is no defense against this sort of thing but work and education. 
These, and not the friendship or enmity of England, will settle the 
Armenian question.”— 7ranslated and Condensed for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


UR late elections have been watched with exceptional inter- 

est in Europe. Two causes have contributed to this: The 

fight against the ‘“ American Sunday” in New York, and the sup- 
posed return to power of the Tammany organization. Gratuitous 
advice is not offered by European journalists for the management 
of our affairs, but as the reading public in the Old World is 
anxious to be informed on American matters, the papers and 
magazines abound in descriptions of the reform movement and of 
Tammany. We select the following as typical of the manner in 
which leading European publicists regard our affairs. The cor- 
respondent of the Ko/nische Zettung, Cologne, in writing on the 
Sunday-closing question, begins with a sketch of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, whose character, he thinks, is greatly overrated by their 
American descendants. He dilates upon their fanaticism, and 
quotes the most amusing “ Blue Law” items, including the advice 
“to refrain from brewing beer on Saturday, because it might 
work on Sunday.” He further points out that many of these laws 
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are now quietly ignored, as it is impossible to carry them out in 
large cities and with the present development of technical appli- 
ances. Then he turns to the Sunday-closing question and says: 


“To find a solution to the problem is not easy, as the Sunday- 
closing question has to deal with different conditions in different 
cities. In Milwaukee, with its large percentage of educated Ger- 
mans, and its beer gardens and musical entertainments where 
families may pass their Sunday afternoons in a proper manner, 
Sunday closing would be an unjustifiable infraction of personal 
liberty. This is not the case in New York, which is inhabited by 
a mixture of Americans, English, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, 
French, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Slavonians, negroes, 
Chinese, and what not. This mixture, wanting as it is in 
moral strength, and unwilling to pass its spare moments in an 
ennobling manner, is tempted to enter the worst place imaginable 
—the American saloon.” 


The writer then describes the saloon as a place so cheerless, so 
uncomfortable that the average European, who is used to regard 
his kneipe, estaminet, posada, or inn as something like a club, 
will hardly wish for the introduction of a place “in which liquor 
is gulped down standing before a long bar.” The custom of 
“standing treat” is also highly censured, and looked upon as the 


principal cause of American drunkenness. ‘The writer continues: 


“Taverns into which one may take one’s women are rare in 
New York. To take a lady into an American saloon is simply 
impossible, not only because such a place is uninviting, but also 
on account of the disgraceful scenes enacted there. The Ameri- 
can is a victim of extremes, and if he becomes a drunkard, the 
vice takes hold of him much more strongly than of members 
of other nations. If he goes‘on a spree,’ he keeps on for days, 
even weeks, and does not come home until his last cent is gone, 
and the danger of a ‘spree’ always exists as long as ‘treating’ is 
not abolished. . . . Nearly all large cities in America are want- 
ing in places where a poor man can comfortably pass his Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. Hence, if the saloons were opened, 
the result would be a regular ‘Witches’ Sabbath.’ The lower 
orders, drunken Irish, Hungarians, Slavonians, and Italians, 
would enact the most disgraceful scenes, in which fights, murder, 
and manslaughter would not be at all rare. Until genuine 
places of recreation are substituted for the saloon, a free Sunday 
must be regarded as a dangerous experiment. A solution could 
easily be found in laws by which the existence of disreputable 
drinking-places is rendered difficult and precarious. But such 
laws require an honest police to enforce them, and such a police 
does not exist in many places in the United States.” 


Tammany Hall passes as the pattern of corruption, and we 
have been unable to discover anything written in defense of this 
organization. The association is, however, greatly admired on 
account of its strict discipline. The following description, which 
we take from the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zettung, Berlin, and 
which is based upon a carefully written paper in the Paris Revue 
des Deux Mondes, will, no doubt, be read with as much interest 
as it creates in European circles: 


“This association, or rather its executive committee and its chief, 
have now ruled over the real capital of the Union with almost 
absolute power for some decades. Tammany has great influence 
in the New York Legislature, and as the votes of this most popu- 
lous of all the States are of great importance in Congressional 
and Presidential elections, Tammany often decides these. The 
power of Tammany is based upon its admirable organization and 
its almost military discipline. The assocation has about 5,000 
active members. Five hundred are necessary for a quorum in 
the monthly meetings. The management of all affairs is in the 
hands of a committee of 60, but as the discipline is very strict, the 
Grand Sachem, or ‘ Boss,’ rules as absolute monarch, and is feared 
and respected as such. The orders of the Central Committee are 
executed by the 4oo district captains, one for each election dis- 
trict of the city. This position of captain is much sought after, 
as it confers great power, influence, and the chance to amass a 
fortune. The captains are generally saloon-keepers. They keep 
on hand a great number of those ‘catilinary existences’—profes- 
sional politicians of humble rank—who play such an important 
part in the political life of the United States. These fellows in- 
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fluence the voters in political meetings, are banner and torch- 
bearers in parades, form a bodyguard around the candidate, etc. 
The captains are made responsible for the result. of the elections 
in their districts, and, as a matter of fact, they do control the 
elections, in spite of the supposed secresy of the ballot. 

“The Board of Aldermen is generally composed of the creatures 
of Tammany, as is also a part of the State legislature. Tam- 
many owns the police and the rest of the municipal departments, 
and the whole city has to pay tribute to this organization. Com- 
panies and trusts pay what is asked without presuming to resist. 
Every official must pay a contribution; this, however, is also the 
case with the United States officials, who are compelled to con- 
tribute to the funds of the party to which they belong. Candi- 
dates supported by Tammany must, of course, pay very liberally. 
One of the greatest sources of income to Tammany is the toleration 
of disreputable saloons, houses of ill-fame, gambling resorts, and 
the like. Their number is computed at 3,000 in New York, with 
30,000 employees. But respectable business men also must pay, 
for a refusal would call forth revenge. Thus the owner of a hotel 
who refused to pay was harried to such an extent by the building 
inspectors that he soon submitted. 

“There is a frightful number of police regulations—filling two 
folios of goo pages each—often in direct contradiction to each 
other, and these are a veritable arsenal of chicanery to be used 
against the citizens. Another popular way to obtain money for 
Tammany is the introduction of bills in the legislature, by which 
the existence of some business or industry is endangered. The 
threatened persons pay up, and the bill is quietly dropped.” 


The article closes with a review of the life of the present 
“Boss” of Tammany, “who now, after having amassed a fortune, 
presumes to pose as a gentleman.” “His opponents ask all kinds 
of pertinent questions,” says the writer, “but they could not pre- 
vent his return to rulership over the Empire City.”— 7rans/ated 
Jor Tue LireraAry DIcEstT. 





RUSSIA AN ASIATIC POWER. 


URING the summer months, when political life is at a 
standstill and there is no Parliamentary session to furnish 
material for discussion, the reading public is occasionally startled 
by an article in which the destruction of European civilization by 
some semi-barbarous race is predicted. When such horoscopes 
are cast in a daily paper, they are seldom noticed outside of that 
paper’s immediate c/zentéle. But often these predictions are 
jotted down by brilliant writers and published in leading maga- 
zines. Thus we get our Chinese scare, our Japanese scare, our 
Russian scare. Referring to the last-named power, a leading 
Danish publication declares that Europe has nothing to fear. 
Russia, thinks the Polztzhen, Copenhagen, has played an impor- 
tant part in European history. But her influence is irrevocably 
on the decline, and she must henceforth be regarded as an 
Asiatic power. As it is generally assumed that the Danes regard 
Russia in some measure as guardians of their independence, this 


article acquires additional interest. The writer says: 


“ Alexander III., in his foreign policy, did his very best to es- 
cape warlike vomplications in Europe, and there can be no doubt 
that the present Czar will follow faithfully in his father’s foot- 
steps. The time when Russia played a dominant réle in Euro- 
pean politics is past. It is not difficult to come to this conclusion 
when we remember that her political position has been very 
much weakened during the last few decades. It is only necessary 
to review what has happened since the days of Nicholas I. 

“During the time of Emperor Nicholas Russia’s influence was 
atits height, both in Berlin and in Vienna. Frederick William 
IV. of Prussia acted somewhat like a vassal of Russia, and did 
nothing of importance without instructions from the Czar. Nor 
did the Vienna Cabinet, as a rule, dare to act without advice from 
Russia, especially since Russian troops had done their part in 
quelling the Hungarian revolution. From 1849 to 1853 Russian in- 
fluence ruled supreme in the states of Central Europe. Emperor 


Nicholas regarded it as his special mission to give absolutism as 
much play as possible, hence absolutism found itself backed up 
by Russia, and it is not too much to say that it was Emperor 
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Nicholas who closed the gate to freedom in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. He prevented all progressive development. The 
nations of Europe were rid of Metternich, but the Autocrat of all 
the Russias remained to protect reactionary systems. Achange, 
however, came when Emperor Nicholas attempted to carry out 
the famous ‘testament of Peter the Great,’ at the cost of Turkey’s 
complete dismemberment. In 1853 the Czar regarded his power 
as almost unlimited, and did not expect to meet with any diffi- 
culties. England, he thought, should have Egypt and Crete, the 
rest of Turkey to goto Russia. But as England refused to come 
to terms, the Czar thought himself strong enough to carry out the 
project alone. He overrated Russia’s military power, and forgot 
that his influence, predominant in Prussia and Austria, did not 
extend to the other side of the Rhine. 

“The Russian statesmen understood that their influence in 
Europe was at an end, and the Czar’s conquests were henceforth 
made in Asia. There, indeed, a long period of war gave the 
Empire a tremendous territorial expansion, but this very increase 
in Asia led to a further decline of Russian influence in Europe. 
Russian statesmen lost sight of European affairs, and Russia 
developed into a purely Asiatic power. The war of 1877-78 and 
the Berlin Congress was another strong reminder that Russia 
must cease to meddle with European affairs, and the hint has cer- 
tainly been taken. For the last sixteen years Russia has taken 
care to refrain from aggressive politics in questions relating to 
the Balkan peninsula. Nor is it likely that this will change in the 
near future. Russian interests increase in Russia, while she is 
getting weaker day by day in the West. During Nicholas I.’s 
times Germany was divided, and unable to put a strong force into 
the field. To-day she is not only the most ready for war, but 
has her former enemy, Austria, for an ally. This alliance has 
forced Russia to enter intoa defensive agreement with republican 
France, and forces her to act a peaceful part in all questions of 
European importance.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





AN ALLEGED CHANGE IN FRENCH HABITS. 


RANCE is generally adjudged to be the richest country in 

the world. No other has such wonderful climatic advan- 
tages, such rich soil, such wealth of those minerals which are 
most necessary to civilized man. Nor do the people of France 
fail to make a proper use of their wealth. For a long time the 
French dourgeozs, content to retire from business with a small 
competence honestly earned, has been held up as a pattern to the 
Englishman, who is inclined to spend all he earns, and the Amer- 


ican, who knows no limit to money-making. It would seem, 


however, that a change has come over the average Frenchman. 
Leroy Beaulieu complains in the Journal des Débats that the 
French people are not only less able, but also less willing, to save 
than formerly. The Basler Nachrichten, Basle, contains an 
article in which an explanation is offered for this change of 
habits. The writer believes that the fault lies with the over- 
whelming number of middlemen, and the increase of luxury. 
He says: 


“The late great swindle trials such as the Panama case, the 
Southern Railway case, and others, show that great industrial 
undertakings are entrusted to contractors who do not busy them- 
selves with the matter at all, but simply turn it over to another 
contractor, after having deducted a rich percentage as profit. 
The second contractor is no better. He is satisfied with a some- 
what narrower margin of profit, but cares no more about the 
work than the first. Next come the contractors who divide the 
job among sub-contractors, and so on almost ad infinitum. At 
the last instance we find a few laborers, working from ten to 
eleven hours per day at starvation wages, a few mechanics, not 
much better off, and some manufacturers who sell materials at a 
price which barely leaves them a profit. Above these actual 
workers stands the endless chain of decorated ‘gentlemen,’ who 
do nothing but grab the profits. Two or three years ago the 
transactions of the Paris fish-markets were subjected to an inves- 
tigation. It was found that a kilogram fish, sold in the market 
for 2 francs, and charged by the cook to her employer at the rate 
of 2 francs 50 centimes, was bought the day before, at Dieppe— 
3% hours by rail from Paris—for 5 or 6 centimes. The transpor- 
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tation expenses and the octroi duties are altogether insignificant ; 
nearly the whole of this enormous difference sticks to the hands 
of the eight—just fancy, eight—middlemen. These and the 
‘honest’ cook throw the fish to each other like a play-ball. But 
don’t think that these middlemen ever touch the fish or set eyes 
on it. The fish finds its way, so to speak, quite alone from the 
coast to the table, but the papers representing it wander through 
eight different offices, where they are taxed by eight men who do 
no work, yet swallow the fish and its buyer.” 


The writer claims that what applies to the fish applies equally 
to every other necessity. Everywhere the middlemen increase 
the cost of an article unnecessarily. He continues: 


.“The highest aim of a French family is to get its sons intoa 
government office; if that is impossible, to make them middle- 
men. Their ideal is to become parasites of the budget or to 
pocket ‘commissions.’ There is, however, another cause of the 
terrible increase in the expenses of French families, and that is 
the insincerity of their public lives. Good society was formerly 
better organized, and in narrower circles. It was divided intoa 
certain number of little worlds, each of which was ruled by its own 
public opinion. Everybody within such a set knew everybody 
else, and a member of one set rarely cared to worm himself into 
another. His income was pretty well known to his friends, and 
he could afford to live within his income. Now these wholesome 
restrictions have been removed, everybody wants to belong to 
the highest circles. It has become difficult to judge the incomes 
of one’s acquaintances, and outward show of wealth has become 
the only means by which that wealth can be judged. Suppose 
you wish to form an opinion about a family into which you have 
been introduced. You hear that the head of the family is an 
official, cr a business man, or perhaps an artist—all of which are 
very vague terms. But he pays3,s5oofrancs rent. That's better. 
He keeps a man-servant and two girls. That’s excellent. You 
see him now and then in a box at the opera. Hm, hm, he must 
be a trustworthy person. He gives six dinners a year, with six 
courses and five different wines. No doubt of it, he is a prime 
fellow! 

“Forty years ago it was possible to live respected and honored 
in Paris even if one led a simple life. To-day those who possess 
much are forced to spend much, and those who are in financial 
trouble must spend still more—to throw sand into the eyes of 
their acquaintances.” 


Similar abuses are said to prevail in other European countries, 
tho nowhere to such alarming extent.— 7rans/ated for Tre Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE British opium interest has again proved too strong for China, says 
The Bombay Guardian. China will not get her proposed war-tax as planned 
by putting a further levy on the retail sale of opium. The opium-inspired 
Calcutta papers are very jubilant over this further triumph of the might 
of Great Britain against the right of China tosome of the spoils by which 
her people are being ruined. Thus the game goes on and Britain continues 
to lay upa future store of retribution for herselfandherchildren. The plea 
is no longer the mild one that if we do not engage in this unrighteous busi- 
ness some one else will, but the British lion crouches over the spoil and 
dares China to touch it! 


QUEENS often find themselves in a dilemma when they have to receive 
repugnant persons. Queen Margherita of Italy is a devout Catholic, and 
holds very strict views on marriage. When Crispi came to power, his 
first wife was still alive, as was also the first husband of his second wife. 
At first the Queen stoutly refused to admit Donna Lina to court, anda 
tremendous storm ensued. Her Majesty, however, had to give way, and 
her words on the occasion were: “ All right! tell Signor Crispi I will receive 
his wife ; but I will receive only ove of them, and I insist it must always be 
the same one.”’ 


DIRECTOR BODIKER of the Prussian Labor Bureau has submitted the 
draft of a law by which compulsory insurance is to be extended to all 
German workmen, agricultural as well as industrial. An old-age pension 
of not less than $3 and not more than $12 per month is to be granted to all 
who can prove that they have been regularly employed at least three 
years before they became incapable. Workingwomen are to receive §2.25 
to $9 per month. Of the many plans which have been submitted, Director 
Bédiker’s appears to find greatest favor with members of the Parliament. 


IN spite of all official denials, Dalziel’s agency asserts that Germany isto 
receive an island from China in which she can establish a naval station 
equal to Hongkong. Quemoy, near the port of Amboy, is generally men- 
tioned as the island on which the Germans are to establish themselves in 
opposition to England. 


NEARLY every army has now a bicycle corps. In Germany six men of 
every regiment are mounted on wheels to act as scouts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN SHERMAN’S “RECOLLECTIONS.” 


HE bare announcement of an autobiography by Sherman 
would have been sufficient, even without the abundant 
newspaper advertising secured for it in advance, to put the pub- 
lic in an attitude of eager expectancy. 
Congress and in the Cabinet covers a period of forty years. He 
is the Nestor of the Senate, his term of service exceeding that of 
Thomas Benton. His name is closely associated with every im- 
portant piece of Federal legislation during and since the war, and 
he is one of the chief authors of the present financial system of 
the United States. No man in public life can speak with so much 
authority on the inner history of almost half_a century of Con- 
gressional legislation and Federal finance. 

Mr. Sherman was born at Lancaster, Ohio, May to, 1823, the 
eighth child in a family of eleven. His father, Charles Robert, 
became a judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, one of his 
brothers, William Tecumseh, became head of the United States 
army, and another brother, Charles Taylor, became a district 
judge of the United States for the northern district of Ohio. 
Sherman traces his ancestry back to Samuel Sherman, who emi- 
grated from Dedham, Essex county, England, in 1634, and later 
became one of the founders of Woodbury, Conn. William M. 
Evarts, George F. Hoar, and Chauncy M. Depew are descendants 
of Samuel Sherman's cousin. Sherman’s father died when Sher- 
man was about six years old, leaving his widow with eleven chil- 
dren (the oldest being eighteen) and an income of $400 a year. 
The family were obliged to separate ; but friends were numerous 
and their offerings generous. 

John Sherman lived four years with his father’s cousin of the 
same name at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, studied two years at a prepara- 
tory school at Lancaster, worked a couple of years as a junior 
rodman under the chief engineer of the Muskingum River im- 
provements, studied law with his brother Charles, and in 1844, at 
the age of twenty-one, was admitted to the bar, being taken into 
partnership by his brother. In the absence of a more systematic 
education, it is interesting to note what Mr. Sherman has to say 
of his mother : 


Mr. Sherman’s service in 


“Of my mother I can scarcely write without emotion, tho she 
died more than forty years ago. . . . My mother was carefully 
educated at the then famous female seminary at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. I remember the many embroidered pictures, made with 
the needle and silk thread by the handicraft of my mother, as a 
schoolgirl, carefully framed, that decorated the old house in 
Lancaster. The women of that day were trained more for the 
culture and ornament of the house, more to knit stockings and 
weave homespun than to make speeches on woman’s rights. 
Soon after her graduation she married Charles Robert Sherman, 
as before stated, and their lives were blended. She sometimes 
rode with him on the circuit, and always on horseback. It was 
an adage in the family, even to her grandchildren, that she was 
always ready for a visit. I never knew her to scold, much less to 
strike her children.” 


In 1855 Sherman entered Congress as a Republican, without 
previous experience in public office. He retained his seat until 
1861, when he was transferred to the Senate. He was a United 
States Senator from 1861 to 1877, was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Hayes from 1877 to 1881, and has since occupied a seat in 
the Senate. In1848 he married Miss Margaret Cecilia Stewart, of 


Mansfield. 


Sherman’s Estimate of Andrew Johnson.—The following are 
his observations on the reconstruction policy and the character of 
Andrew Johnson. After speaking of the veto of the Wade-Davis 
bill by President Lincoln, Mr. Sherman continues: 


“The next and closing session of that Congress (the 38th) 
neglected to provide for the reorganization of these States [the 
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States in rebellion], and, thus, when Mr. Johnson became Presi- 
dent, there was no provision of law to guide him in the necessary 
process of reconstruction. Thus, by the disagreement between 
Congress and President Lincoln, which commenced two years 
before the close of the war, there was no law upon the statute 
book to guide either the President or the people of the Southern 
States in their effort to get back into the Union. It became im- 
perative during the long period before the meeting of Congress 
that President Johnson should, in the absence of legislation, 
formulate some plan for the reconstruction of these States. He 
did adopt substantially the plan proposed and acted upon by Mr. 
Lincoln. After this long lapse of time I am convinced that Mr. 
Johnson’s scheme of reorganization was wise and judicious. It 
was unfortunate that it had not the sanction of Congress and that 
events soon brought the President and Congress into hostility. 
. . . Johnson, before he was elected and while acting as military 
governor of Tennessee, executed the plan of Lincoln in that State 
and subsequently adopted the same plan for the reorganization of 
the rebel States. ... When Mr. Johnson came into power he 
found the rebellion substantially subdued. His first act was to 
retain in his confidence, and in his councils, every member of the 
Cabinet of Abraham Lincoln, and, so far as we know, every 
measure adopted by him had the approval and sanction of that 
Cabinet. Every act passed by Congress, with or without his 
assent, upon every subject whatever, connected with reconstruc- 
tion, was fairly and fully executed. He adopted all the main 
features of the Wade-Davis bill—the only one passed by Con- 
gress. . . . I believe that all the acts and proclamations of Presi- 
dent Johnson before the meeting of Congress were wise and ex- 
pedient, and that there would have been no difficulty between 
Congress and the President but for his personal conduct, and, 
especially, his treatment of Congress and leading Congressmen. 
. . . The defect of his character was his unreasoning pugnacity. 
He early became involved in a wordy warfare with Sumner, 
Wade, Stevens, and others. In his high position he could have 
disregarded criticism, but this was not the habit of Johnson. 
When assailed he fought, and cquld be as violent and insulting 
in language or acts as any one. . . . Johnson, irritated by this 
antagonism, drifted away from the measures he had himself ad- 
vocated, and soon after was in open opposition to the party that 
elected him.” 


Charged with Corruption.—In 1877 Mr. Sherman was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury by President Hayes. In view 
of the experience of the Cleveland Administration, it may not be 
amiss to observe that Sherman did not escape charges of corrup- 
tion in connection with the sale of bonds through the syndicate 
composed of N. M. Rothschild & Sons and other foreign and 
domestic banking-houses. The Senator writes: 


“While [ was congratulating myself upon accomplishing an 
important work for the people, I had aroused an animosity more 
bitter and violent than any I ever encountered before or since. | 
was charged, directly, by a correspondent of Zhe National Re- 
publican published in Washington, with corruption, and that I 
was interested in and would make money through the syndicate. 
It was said that I ‘came to the United States Senate several 
years agoa poor and perhaps an honest man. ‘To-day he pays 
taxes on a computed property of over half a million, all made 
during his senatorial term, on a salary of $6,000 a year and per- 
quisites.’ My property at home and in Washington was dis- 
cussed by this letter, and the inference was drawn that in some 
way, by corrupt methods, I had made what I possessed. It is 
true that I found many ready defenders, but I took no notice of 
these imputations, knowing that they were entirely unfounded, 
for I never, directly or indirectly, derived any advantage or profit 
from my public life except the salary.” 


The ‘Crime of 1873.”—Concerning the demonetization of the 
silver dollar in 1873 Mr. Sherman says: 


“To review the history of the act of 1873: It was framed in the 
Treasury department after a thorough examination by experts, 
transmitted to both Houses of Congress, thoroughly examined 
and debated during four consecutive sessions, with information 
called for by the House of Representatives, printed thirteen times 
by order ana broadly circulated, and many amendments were 
proposed, but no material changes were made in the coinage 
clause from the beginning to the end of the controversy. It 
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added the French dollar for a time, but that was superseded by 
the trade-dollar, and neither was made a legal tender but for five 
dollars. It passed the Senate on the roth of January, 1871—36 
yeas and 14 nays—every Senator from the Pacific coast voting for 
it. It was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Kelley, at the next session. It was debated, scrutinized, and 
passed unanimously, dropping the silver dollar, as directly stated 
by Mr. Hooper. It was reported, debated, amended, and passed 
by the Senate unanimously. In everystage of the bill, and every 
point, the dollar of 412% 
grains was prohibited, and 
the single gold standard 
recognized, proclaimed, 
and understood.” 


The “Sherman Law.” 
—Of the authorship of this 
law Mr. Sherman speaks 
as follows: 


“oe 


. . . It was commonly 
called the Sherman silver 
law, tho I took but little 
part in framing the legis- 
lation until the bill got 
into conference. ‘The sit- 
uation at that time was 
critical. A large majority 
of the Senate favored free 
silver, and it was feared 
that the small majority 
against it in the other 
House might yield and 
agree toit. The silence of 
the President on the matter 
gave rise to an apprehen- 
sion that if a free coinage 
bill should pass_ both 
Houses he would not feel 
at liberty to vetoit. Some 
action had to be taken to 
prevent a return to free 
coinage, and the measure 
evolved was the best ob- 
tainable. I voted for it, 
but the day it became a 
law I was ready to repeal 
it, if repeal could be had 
without substituting in its 
place absolute free coin- 
age. . . . Long before the 
second election of Mr. 
Cleveland I advocated the 
repeal of what became 
known as the ‘Sherman act,’ and heartily supported and voted 
for the repeal he recommended.” 


Take the Tariff Out of Politics.—Mr. Sherman’s suggestion 
for removing the tariff from politics is in line with the resolutions 
adopted a few months ago by the National Board of Trade: 


“T believe that no judicious tariff can be framed by Congress 
alone, without the help of a commission of business men not per- 
sonally interested in the subject-matter, and they should be aided 
by experienced officers in the revenue service. I have partici- 
pated in a greater or less degree in the framing of every tariff 
law for forty years. I have spoken many times on the subject in 
the Senate and on the rostrum. ... If I had my way I would 
convene such a tariff commission asI have discussed, give it ample 
time to hear and gain all information that could aid it, and re- 
juire it to report the rates of duty proposed in separate schedules 
so that the rate of each schedule or paragraph might be raised or 
lowered from time to time to meet the wants of the Treasury. If 
Congress would allow such a bill to become a law we could dis- 
miss the tariff free from party politics and lay the foundation for 
adurable system of national taxation, upon which domestic in- 
dustries may be founded without the hazard which they now 
encounter every year or two by ‘tinkering with the tariff.’” 
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Against Territorial Extension.—On thissubject Mr. Sherman 
holds conservative views : 


“The events of the future are beyond the vision of mankind, 
but I hope that our people will be content with internal growth, 
and avoid the complications of foreign acquisitions. Our family 
of States is already large enough to create embarrassment in the 
Senate, and a republic should not hold dependent provinces or 
possessions. Every new acquisition will create embarrassments. 
Canada and Mexico as in- 
dependent republics will 
be more valuable to the 
United States than _ if 
carved into additional 
States. The Union al- 
ready embraces discordant 
elements enough without 
adding others. If my life 
is prolonged I will do all I 
can to add to the strength 
and prosperity of the 
United States, but nothing 
to extend its limits or to 
add new danger by acqui- 
sition of foreign territory.” 

Presidential Aspira- 
tions. —It is a notorious 
fact that long and conspic- 
uous political service is a 
detriment rather than an 
advantage in the competi- 
tion for Presidential hon- 
ors. Mr. Sherman refers 
to his own career as an il- 
lustration of this. “My 
strength atid weakness,” 


‘ 


he says, “grew out of my 
long service in the House, 
Senate, and Cabinet.” In 
1880 and 1888 his name 
was prominently before 
the Republican conven- 
tion, and on both occasions 
he felt himself injured by 
the friends of the success- 


ful candidates. In the con- 


JOHN SHERMAN AS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. vention of 1880 Garfield 


Painted by D. Huntington for the New York Chamber of Commerce, to commemorate the resump- was pledged to his support, 
tion of specie payments on the 1st of January, 1879. 


and nominated him in a 
brilliant speech. But a dead-lock between the original candi- 
dates, of whom the strongest were Grant, Blaine, and Sherman, 
resulted in the nomination of Garfield as anew candidate. Mr 
Sherman says: 

“It is probable that if I had received the united vote of the 
Ohio delegation I would have been nominated, as my relations 
with both General Grant and Mr. Blaine were of a friendly char- 
acter. . . . The course of the Ohio delegation was the subject of 
severe comment, and perhaps of unfounded suspicions of perfidy 
on the part of some of the delegates. 

“In time I became thoroughly advised of what occurred at the 
Chicago convention, and had become entirely reconciled to the 
result, tho frequently afterward I heard incidents and details 
which occasioned me great pain and which seemed to establish 
the want of sincerity on the part of some of the delegates, and 
tended to show that for some time before the meeting of the con- 
vention the nomination of General Garfield had been agreed 


upon. After its close I had numerous letters from delegates from 


other States complaining bitterly of the conduct of the Ohio del- 
egation and giving this as a reason why they had not voted for 
me. I was assured that large portions of the Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and other delegations, had notified 
Governor Foster that they were ready to vote for me whenever 
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their vote was required, but no such request came’ from him. 
The matter had been made the subject of discussion in the 
newspapers. I was content with the result, but was deeply 
wounded by what I could not but regard as a breach of faith on 
the part of some of the Ohio delegation, and especially of Gov- 
ernor Foster, who had been fully advised of my feelings in regard 
to his course.” 


Mr. Sherman’s animus in connection with the convention of 
1888 is expressed in the following: 


“On Saturday evening [June 23] I was telegraphed by different 
persons that I would certainly be nominated on Monday. That 
was the confident belief in Washington. . . . On Monday, the 
25th of June, I did not anticipate a change on the first ballot from 
the last one on Saturday. I did expect, from my despatches, that 
the nomination would be made that day and in my favor, but, 
as the result proved, an arrangement had been made on Sunday 





JOHN SHERMAN AT THIRTY-FIVE 


that practically secured the nomination of General Harrison. 
This became obvious in the course of the vote on Monday, and, 
as Harrison was practically assured of the nomination, Pennsyl- 
vania voted solid for him and ended the contest. 

“From the best information I could gather from many persons 
with whom I conversed, I have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that I was defeated for the nomination by New York. I 
was assured before the meeting of the convention that I would 
have six votes from the beginning from that State, and could 
reasonably hope for a large addition to that vote in the progress 
of the balloting. Instead of this I did not receive a single vote, 
altho three or more of the delegates had been distinctly selected 
in my favor and had given pledges to their constituents that they 
would vote for me, but they did not on a single ballot do so, 
except I was advised that at one ballot one of them voted for me. 

“I believed then, as I believe now, that one of the delegates 
from the State of New York practically controlled the whole dele- 
gation, and that a corrupt bargain was made on Sunday which 
transferred the great body of the vote of New York to General 
Harrison, and thus led to his nomination. It is to the credit of 
General Harrison to say that if the reputed bargain was made, it 
was made without his consent at the time, nor did he carry it 
into execution. 
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“T believe, and had, as I thought, conclusive proof that the 
friends of General Alger substantially purchased the votes of 
many of the delegates from the Southern States who had been 
instructed by their conventions to vote for me.” 


Estimate of Garfield.—Mr. Sherman sums up his opinion of 
the character of President Garfield in the following language : 


“I knew Garfield well. From his early advent in 1861 in the 
legislature of Ohio, when I was a candidate for the Senate, to the 
date of his death, I had every opportunity to study his character. 
He was a large, well-developed, handsome man, with a pleasing 
address and a natural gift for oratory, Many of his speeches 
were models of eloquence. These qualities naturally made him 
popular. But his will power was not equal to his personal mag- 
netism. He easily changed his mind, and honestly veered from 
one impulse to another. This, I think, will be admitted by his 
warmest friends. During the trying period between his election 
and inauguration his opinions wavered, but Blaine, having simi- 
lar personal qualities, but a stronger will, gained a powerful in- 
fluence with him. When I proposed to him to be a delegate-at- 
large to the Chicago convention, he, no doubt, meant in good faith 
to support my nomination. When his own nomination seemed 
probable he acquiesced in and perhaps contributed to it, but after 
his election he was chiefly guided by his brilliant Secretary of 
State.” 


A Lincoln Anecdote.—The following characteristic anecdote 
is told of Mr. Sherman’s first meeting with Lincoln: 


“Abraham Lincoln, the President-elect, arrived in the city of 
Washington on the 23d day of February, 1861, and, with Mrs. 
Lincoln, stopped at Willard’s Hotel where I was thenliving. On 
the evening of his arrival I called upon him, and met him for the 
first time. When introduced to him, he took my hands in both of 
his, drew himself up to his full height, and, looking at me steadily, 
said: ‘Youare John Sherman! Well, I am taller than you; let’s 
measure.” Thereupon we stood back to back, and some one 
present announced that he was two inches taller than I. This 
was correct, for he was 6 feet 314 inches tall when he stood erect. 
This singular introduction was not unusual with him, but if it 
lacked in dignity, it was an expression of friendliness, and so 
considered by him. Our brief conversation was cheerful, and my 
hearty congratulations for his escape from the Baltimore ‘roughs’ 
were received with a laugh.” 


The pictures herewith are used by courtesy of the Werner Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





The Anatomy of Speed-Skating.—‘ The typical speed- 
skater has a short body, capacious, round chest, with well-de- 
veloped back ; his thighs are strong and very long, as are also his 
legs. His feet are large and flat. His weak points are his calves, 
due to the long, flat skate to which his flattened foot is so closely 
bound. ‘The large muscles of his chest are not exercised, and his 
arms, held lying idly along his back, are unused except in an 
occasional spurt, when they are brought down andswung straight 
from the shoulder. They say that they catch less wind held 
that way, and that the position is restful to the tense extensors of 
the back. Thisis, no doubt, true, but the resuit is disastrous to 
symmetrical development. This type of figure is seen at its best 
in such skaters as the Donahues, McCormick, the old-time pro- 
fessional, who still skates a fast race altho now forty years of 
age, and in Wilson Breen, a professional, who has been a winner 
of much gold and glory by means of his long legs and powerful 
thighs. The conclusion that speed-skating alone is not a good 
exercise to develop a well-built, symmetrical man will be patent 
to any one who reviews the facts. If indulged in, it should be, 
as done by McCulloch, in conjunction with other forms of athletics 
which bring into action the muscles of the arm, calf, shoulders, 
and chest.”— FR. TZazt McKenzie in The Popular Science 
Monthly. 





‘“ THERE was something sensational, if not spectacular,’’ says The New 
York Odserver, ‘‘in the concerted prayer at Cleveland on Thanksgiving 
Day when between three and four thousand Christian Endeavorers bowed 
in prayer precisely at noon for the conversion of Colonel Ingersoll. It 
was unwise to give publicity to any such intended cooperation, but we 
were hardly prepared for the declaration of the editor of Sabbath Read- 
ing, asmall religious sheet published in this city, that he could not pray 
for Ingersoll’s conversion because he believes that the infidel has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 
ental Depression, 
N ervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental ._. 
Failure. 
Freligh’s 
Toni C (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York Uity. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 








BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


With the exception of mild weather at cities in 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, cold- 
er weather has stimulated sales of seasonable 
merchandise at nearly all points, but only by 
contrast with preceding weeks. Wholesale trade 
is dull, merchants preferring to reduce stocks at 
the end of the year to make ready for annual in- 
ventories. In retail lines, particularly in holiday 
specialties, there has been a marked increase in 
demand, tho thus far in some instances not equal 
to expectations. Irregularity is shown in mer- 
cantile collections, general trade throughout the 
country being relatively most satisfactory in the 
central Mississippi valley. 

November gross railroad earnings make a sur- 
prisingly good showing when quieter trade and 
three fewer business days in November than in 
October are considered. Total earnings of rar 
roads, with 98,587 miles of main line, aggregate 
$47,237,169 for November, a gain of 6.3 per cent. 
over a year ago, against a gain in October of only 
6.8 per cent. over a year ago on a considerably 
larger total volume of earnings than in Novem- 
ber. The granger roads, coalers, trunk lines, and 
Pacific roads all did relatively better in Novem- 
ber than in October, while gains in the Southern 
and Central Western road-groups were slightly 
smaller, The only group in which ground ap- 
pears to have been actually lost is the Southwest- 
ern, unfavorably affected by the decrease incotton 
tonnage. Earnings for the first week of Decem- 
ber point to a larger movement of corn, offsetting 
the falling-offin cotton. There are more increases 
and fewer decreases of earnings in November 
than in October. No coal roads, only two gran- 
ger roads and three Southern roads show de- 
creases from November's totals a yearago. The 
November gains over a year ago by the St. Paul 
and New York Central systems were actually 
larger than those in October, in spite of smaller 
November than October earnings. Total earnings 
of 117 roads for eleven months were $449,000,000, a 
gain over a year ago of 4.8 per cent. This follows 





Stimulating and Nutritious. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
It supplies just the right element (the phosphates) 
to — waste of body and brain—a food itself, and 
also helps digest other food. 
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a decrease for eleven months a year ago from 
1892 Of 10.7 per cent. 

Exports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from 
both coasts of the United States this week aggre- 
gate 2,458,000 bushels, against 3,156,000 bushels last 
week, 2,536,000 bushels in the week a year ago, 
3,217,000 bushels two years ago, and 3,277,000 bush- 
els in the corresponding week of 1892. Exports of 
Indian corn amount to 2,391,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1,867,000 bushels last week, 292,000 
bushels in the week one year ago, and 1,227,000 
bushels in the corresponding week of 1893. The 
present week’s total foreign shipments of Indian 
corn are the largest for any week since thatending 
May 2, 1892, and are explained by our telegraphic 
advices from New Orleans of an extraordinarily 
heavy outward movement there. 

Bank clearings throughout the United States 
this week aggregate $1,129,000,000, a decrease of g 
per cent, from last week, which is not unusual. 
Ascompared with clearings for the second week 
of December, 1894, this week's aggregate shows an 
increase of 10 per cent., and as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1893 the increase is 23 
percent. Some very heavy weekly bank clearings 
were recorded late in 1892, the total for the current 
week being 16 per cent. smaller than in the second 
week of December three years ago, and nearly 7 
per cent. less than in the like week of 1891. 

The course of prices of staples continues down- 
ward. Leather and hides continue weak but un- 
changed after their recentdrop. Lumberremains 
steady and without particular activity, which is 
true of rice and of sugar also. Quotations for 
wheat-flour and for oats, as well as for print 
cloths, likewise remain unchanged. Iron and 
steel continue what appears to be a regular week- 
ly decrease, altho reductions this week are frac- 
tional. There is no likelihood of material im- 
provement in demand for iron and steel within 
the next thirty days. Most mills and furnaces 
have orders into the new year, and production 
has remained the highest on record for a month. 
The only advances in quotations recorded among 
the more important staples are for petroleum, 
coffee, and cotton. 

In industrial lines woolen manufacturers report 
fair orders for dress goods, but at low prices, 
Philadelphia textile plants running on full time 
are those at work on orders for immediate de- 
livery. Eastern shoe factories report more orders, 
but jobbers regard the situation very conserva- 
tively. Philadelphia manufacturers of morocco 
have begun running on short time. 

There are 313 business failures reported through- 
out the United States this week, compared with 
315 last week, 383in the like week one year ago, 
337 two years ago, and as contrasted with 298 in 
the second week of December, 1892. 

Among more conspicuous trade features are the 
disappointing Christmas trade at several cities, 
smaller volume of business, except in Christmas 
goods,at Chicago, increased distribution of heavier 
textiles, shoes and rubber goods {at St. Louis, and 
continued depression in certain lines at Kansas 
City, Omaha, and Minneapolis because of mild 
weather. Among Southern cities the single in- 
stance of relative improvement is reported from 
Birmingham, altho most distributing centers ex- 
pectan increased demand after January 1. Cot- 
ton receipts are unusually small at almost all 
Southern points, except at New Orleans, where 
they are liberal. Galvestonreports the Christmas 
trade smaller than one year ago.—#Sradstreet’s, 
December 14. 


Commerce, Crop Report, etc. 


The commercial world was not without inci- 
dents last week, but in spite of these business 
was on the whole quiet if not dull. The passing of 


A Wonderful Discovery—Catarrh and Con- 
sumption Cured. 

There is good news for our readers who are 
victims of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption, in the wonderful cures made 
by the new treatment known in Europe as the 
Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the New 
Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and they will send you this new 
treatment free for trial. State age and all 





particulars of your disease. 
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its dividend by the Tobacco Trust depressed the 
trust stocks generally, but there was a large 
business in the liquidation of these stocks. The 
Tobacco Trust has been sinking money in carry- 
ing on a war of competition, and the ccnfirmation 
afforded by the omission of the dividend of the 
facts already pretty well known rendered the 
holders of other trust stocks uneasy. 

The Government crop report, giving a very low 
statement of the cotton crop, had for a momenta 
stiffening effect upon prices, but Europe did not 
respond and the pricefell away here. For reasens 
independent of the crop report there was some 
advance in cotton for the week. The export from 
New York for the week showed a considerable 
increase over the week before. The Department 
of Agriculture departed from its usual course in 
stating the cotton crop in bales, and this occa- 
sioned a good deal of criticism. Had the crop 
been computed upon the known crop of last year 
as a basis the figures for this year would have 
been some 400,000 bales larger than they were. 
The feeling in the trade is that unless the Depart- 
ment has some improved methods of getting in- 
formation it had much better report conditions 
and leave to the interested public the computation 
of the number of bales. As the statement of bales 
was based upon the Department’s estimate last 
May of area, it was an estimate of an estimate. 
The traders regard the Department's figures as 
those of the producing and bull interests, and put 
little faith in them.— 7he Journal of Commerce. 
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Electric Belt 


for men and women, quickly 
cures Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
Liver and Kidney \trouble, 
Nervous and General Debit- 
ity, Gout, Indigestion, Pains 
in ithe Head, Hi ips, Back or 
Limbs, and kindred complaints. 
If you cannot get our belt from: 
7° ur rege ist, read the follow- 
pe ly hich we have adopt- 
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State size of Shoe you wear, 
Belts, a a 

pair of “De "Boot? 5 Celebrated Electric Insoles (Price BOc.) 
which will positives keep the feet warm and dry. Send ss 
our circular giving information concerning all our goods. This 
offer is made for a short time only; do not delay; send at once; 


you taay never have the Agents wanted, 
Pall [all Electric Association, 
Room 16, 846 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO WHIST PLAYERS. 


Our American method of Duplicate Whist is in- 
dorsed by eminent judges. It has displaced other 
makes when properly introduced. Price, without 
playing cards, for complete apparatus for ‘aoe 
deals, $2.00. Prepared at present only for single- 
table game. Money refunded on return of apparatus 
if unsatisfactory after the third trial of same in actual 
play. 


To Typewriters and Stenographers, 


Our Columbia Typewriter Cabinets are the prettiest, 
completest, handsomest, and cheapest to the con- 
sumer on the market. Write for price list and cir- 
cular. It will pay you to do soif you want a bargain. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 108. 


From the Sakk-Szemile, Budapest. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
Kon Qs5;B onQR3; Kts on K Kt8 and QB7; 
R on K B 8; Ps on K 4, K B 2 and 7, K Kt 3, Q Kt 6. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
K on K R 6; Q on K Kt 3; Kts on Q6 and K Kt 5; 
Rs on QB 3and Q Kt sq; PsonK4andQ Rz2. 
White mates in three moves. 








Solution of Problems. 
No. 97 (Nov. 9.) 





P queens, ch Q—R 7, ch Q—Q B7 
2, ee 2. . 
K—Kt 8 (best) K—Kt 7 ' K—R 6 


Q—B 5, ch 

—_————— 

K—Kt 7 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia. 
Charles W. Cooper, Allegheny, Pa., and F. H. 
Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

This problem was given in The Brttish Chess 
Magazine,as asix-mover. We gave itas published 
to see if any of our solvers could find the necessity 
of the sixth move. 


5. Q—B sq, mate. 


Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; 
C. H. Gansser, Bay City, Mich. ; and the Revs. E. 
P. Skyles, Berlin, Pa., and E. M. McMillin, Le- 
banon, Ky., were successful with No. 08. Mr. 
Gansser and Mr. McMillin got No. 97 (Nov. 16). 


As only two persons have, thus far, sent the cor- 
rect solution of No. 99, we will hold over the solu- 
tion another week, at which time we will also give 
solution of No. 100. Send in your solutions prompt- 
ly. We desire to give you plenty of time; but the 
problems are getting ahead of us. 


The St. Petersburg Tournament. 


PILLSBURY BEATS LASKER AND TSCHIGORIN. 


The great quadrangular Chess Tournament 
between Emanuel Lasker, William . Steinitz, 
Michael Tschigorin, ana Harry N. Pillsbury be- 
gan at the St. Petersburg Chess Club on Friday, 
December 13. The President of the club addressed 
the players in French, bidding them a hearty 
welcome. The drawing for their respective num- 
bers resulted as follows: Lasker, 1; Pillsbury, 2; 
Steinitz, 3; Tschigorin, 4. 

Pillsbury selected the Petroff defense against 
Lasker, and, by the most brilliant kind of play, 
compelled the champion of the world to resign 
atter thirty-five moves. 

Steinitz tried a Queen’s Pawn opening against 





Do you Have Asthma ? 

If you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Kongo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the dis- 
ease. The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, have such faith in this new 
discovery that they are sending out free by 
mail large trial cases of Kola Compound to ail 
sufferers from Asthma who send their name 
and address on a postal card. Write to them. 
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Tschigorin; but the Russian, early in the game, 
became the aggressor, and, after forty moves, had 
a winning position, and Steinitz concluded not to 
prolong the struggle. 

In the second round, played December 15, Pills- 
bury defeated Tschigorin in twenty-five moves. 
Lasker was too much for Steinitz, and the veteran 
resigned after thirty moves. : 

The players have agreed to play a six-round 
tournament, z7.e., every man will play six games 
with each other. Every player will get a prize. 
1St, $250; 2d, $150; 3d, $100; 4th, $50. Besides the 
prizes, the winner of every game will receive $20, 
the loser $5. Drawn games are valued at $20, 
$10 to each player. 

This is probably the most important Chess con- 
test of this age of the world. It brings together 
the four greatest masters of modern Chess. We, 
in America, are especially interested in Harry 
Pillsbury. 

The St. Petersburg games will be published as 
soon as they are received. - 


From the Hastings Tourney. 


A FIGHT OF THE VETERANS. 


(Notes by E. Freeborough, in 7he British Chess 
Magazine.) 


Queen’s Pawn Opening. 


STEINITZ. BIRD. 
White. Black. 
1.P—Q4 P—Q 4 


Implying that for once Mr. Bird is disposed to 
play in a regular way; but he soon dispels the 
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instance it puts White’s Knight out of action, and 
enables Black to bring his Knights into play. 


8 8 Kt—B 3 
9 B—Q 3 —R4 


The Queen’s move takes White’s attention, while 
stopping him from playing B—K Kt 5, and leaving 
Q’s square for one of Black’s Rooks. 


10 B—Q 2 Kt—K 2 
11 Castles Castles 
12P—QR3 B x Kt 
13BxB Q—Be2 

14 Kt—K R—Q sq 

15 Q—K 2 P—O Kt 3 
16 P—Q Kt4 B—Kt 2 

17 P—B4 


The position calls for White's very best play at 
this point. 
17 Kt—B4 
18 Q—K B2 P—B 4 
He cannot allow his Bishopto be shut up. The 
risk is slight, for the doubled Pawn, won by 





FREE! 

This remarkable 
statement, to which 
we direct special at- 
tention, is from a 
Tennessee farmer: 
My age is 63. I suf- 
fered intensely from 
Catarrh 10 years. 
Had intense head- 
i y ache, took cold easily, 
had continual roaring and singingin my 








illusion. 


2P—QB,4 P—K 3 

3 Kt—Q B 3 P—Q B 3 
4 a = —Q2 
5 Kt—B 3 3—Q 3 
6P—K,4 


An advance which, although fully in accordance 
with accepted ideas, helps Black quite as well as 
White. 

6PxKP 
7Ktx P B—Kt 5 ch 
8 Kt—B 3 


This way of interposing is on its trial. In this 
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THE SAMPLE TRUNK CO., 
No. | Cortlandt St., N. Y., 


Invite attention to their late importations of fine 
leather work in Holiday Goods. Real novelties, 
ingenious and useful. y a clever arrangement of 
the interior, a new Ladies’ Dress Trunk is incom- 
~~. The trunk is much shorter in length than 
he old style, therefore handier ; while without any 
danger of creasing, the clothing is more compact. 
A long experience catering for foreign travel insures 
buyers a chance to select the most desirable goods 
in new ideas, such as Light Weight Veneer Steamer 
Trunks, Enameled Leather Overland Trunks, Fen- 
ton Bags, Bellows Frame Valises, Rugs, Steamer 





Chairs, Umbrellas and Canes of the best skilled 
English and American workmanship. 





ears. My hearing began to fail, and for 
three years I was almost entirely deaf, 
and I continually grew worse. Every- 
thing I had tried failed. In despair, I 
commenced to use the Aerial Medication 
in 1888, and the effect of the first appli- 





cation was simply wonderful. In less 
than five minutes my hearing was fully 
restored, and has been perfect ever since, 
and in a few months was entirely cured 
of Catarrh. 

ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


| Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free. 


Tointroduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will send sufficient medicines 
for three months’ treatment free. 
Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 

N. B.—The ‘*‘ Union Signal" April 12, 1894 says: 
“ After a personal investigation of Dr. Moore's won- 
derful treatment, we cheerfully recommend same.” 





“Joker's Dictionary.” 


A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


m PRINTING OUTFIT (Qc, 


Sets any namein one minute; prints 600 cardsan 
. YOU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type, Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker; worth $).(0. 
Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage 
on outfit and largecatalogue of 1000 Bargains. Same 
outfit with figures 150. Larger outfit for printing 
Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y, City 











Cured Safely, by in- 
orpulency telligent and a a 


two lines 25c. post-paid, 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per 


manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 


your money. Wo starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO.,, Boston, Mass. 





EMERGENCY NOTES. 


Or, What to do in Accidents and Sudden Illness till 
the doctor comes. By GLENTWoRTH R.BUTLER,A.M., 
M.D., physician to St. Mary’s, St. John’s, and 
Methodist Episcopal hospitals, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
12mo, Cloth, 18 Illustrations; over 100 pp. Price, 50 
cents, tage-free. ‘A valuable book of reference 
in any household.”—N. Y. Sun. ‘‘ An excellent sum- 
mary of good and quick methods.”—Boston Post. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs,, 30 Lafayette Pl., N. Y- 
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White, cannot be held without more trouble than | although Black wins'a Pawn by his 36th move, he | There will also be biographical sketches and por- 
it is worth, has not, by any means, wonthe game. Probably | traits of the twenty-two players, and other inter- 





19QPxP PxP White lost by his attempt to gain time on his 48th | esting matter. The price is 7s 6d. 
xP Qx ee move. Looking a little further, we discover that : : 
xQ B—K White forces a win by his 51st move. We find the The New Zealand Mail says that many reasons 


This clever continuation recalls attention to|‘*Drawing Master” attempting to make a draw | have been given for the fact that so many Chess- 
White’s 17th move, and the weakening of his de-| by his 57th move; but the Russian will not have it. | Masters belong to the Jewish race. ‘A London 


IVS 


fensive position that it entailed. He plays carefully, masterfully, and wins in spite writer has said that the Hebrews made a profes- 
22 K R—Q sq K R—Q Bsq of all that his adversary can do. sion of Chess because their business talents al- 

23 P—B 6 BxB lowed them to make a good thing of it. Alapin, } 
244RxB Kt—K 5 Chess-Nuts. Albin, Englisch, Gunsberg, Jasnogrodsky, Lasker, ‘ 

He has P—B 3 in reserve, but White’s play with Rosenthal, Steinitz, Tarrasch, Taubenhaus, and ’ 

' 


Bishop introduces a complication in which, the came says, “ The Knight is stronger than | winawer are cited as amongst the best living 
consequences of Q R—Q sq have to be considered. . . examples.” It will be noticed, however, that 
a B—it POR, The Book of the Hastings Tourney will be | most of these players belong to the class of wan- } 
26 Q R—Q sq 3 published as soon as possible. It will contain all| derers, from whatever cause, from native land. } 
the games, with notes by the eight prize-winners, | Professional players may often be of Hebrew ex- 





t 

A challenge, and accepted. Analysis v. Ingenui- ' 
ty. Inthe struggle of wits which ensues, the un- j 
; 


foreseen sides with the latter. 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND . . 


27 P—B 7 





This plot is now manifest, but there is a little —AND THE— 
flaw. The supporting Pawns are too far behind. . . ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
27 P—Kt 4 
28 R—Q 8 ch K—Kt 2 Reached only by the Splendid . , 
29Q RPxP Kt—K 6! American Steamships of the OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


White has now scant time for offensive opera- 
tions, and cannot carry out his intentions. 


ag... A WORLD OF WONDER .°.ps: 








R 
z R04 hy The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract and fascinate from a 
32 R—Q 7 ch K—R 3 traveler's standpoint than any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 
33P my! ch ‘Island Paradise ’’—a perpetual Spring—sunshine, birds and flowers all the year! The celebrated 


**Voleano of Kilauea,” is the largest known active Volcano in the world, its ever-living liquid lakes of fire 
He has Black’s threat of R~Q R sq on his mind. are so easy of access that delicate ladies and children are rig ew A taken to their very brink. Visitors i 
KxP to the Pacific Coast should not omit a trip to the Sandwich Islands. The voyage on the blue Pacific is 
P—Rach 33 usually as pleasant and calm as on a mill-pond. 
34 4 Send 5 cents for pamphlet “Kilauea Views,’’ to Oceanic Steamship Company, 114 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
The Daily News has a variation :—If 34 Kt—B 6, 


R—Q R sq; 35 P—R 4 ch, K—B 5; 36 R—Q 8, R ch; 
37 K—R 2, and White is mated in two moves. There is no Scenery 


34 K— 





NEW BOOK; JUST ISSUED. 


A HARD-FOUGHT BATTLE. 


35 Kt—B 6 =k ke sq on the Continent of America or in the world to y thf i . 
White resigns. be compared with that on the line of the ou u 
7 
8 s s EE E t ty 
This game is of special interest because it was Ganadian Pacific Railway ccen rict 
Tschigorin’s last chance. Its loss would put the 


Remion in third place; . draw meant a tie with SUCH IS THE VERDICT A Precursor ——— 


Lasker. Win, he must, and so he played one of : ; 

his best games against the Viennese master, one} Of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe . of Crime 
of the most dangerous adversaries of all those Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 

whe took part inthe tourney. Schlechter actually day carries the major portion of AROUND ee es 

lost only four games, to Janowski, Lasker, Tschi- THE WORLD Travel, who are continually By FORBES WINSLOW, 


: r * i trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- D.C.L. Oxon, M.B., LL.M. Cantab. 
gorin, and Vergani; he had five wins, and made . . M.R.C.P., London; Physician to the British 





















twelve draws. quaintance and telling them they intend to 
Ruy Lopez. make the trip again. a Mental Disorders. 
‘ ' cieiaii idan ° ' . , Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- : NG 
SCHLECHTER. TSCHIGORIN, SCHLECHTER, TSCHIGORIN, ’ ’ . . . 7 a " 
White. Black. White. Black. tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- Tue Cuarrzes | Partl.,Chap.1 Youthful Eocen 
1P—K,4 P—K 4 37 Kt—Q 5 P—B cific Steamships THE SECTIONS. tricity—Its Results. Chap. IL 
2K Kt—B 3 Kt" B3 38 eee 7 = x p ‘ THE S1zE. Youthful Eccentricity—Its Causes. 
3B—Kts5 P- QR 39 OQ R—Qsq Kt x B 3xpinc. | : a ea ee 
;B-R4 K Kt 3 40 P x Kt R—Q sq a ag Pave: 7 ‘. acaba : Rs ar ae 
5 Castles P—Q 3 4tKt—K6 RxR For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets HE F RICE. auses Of Crime. 1. the Influence 
6P Q 4 K Kt— “Q 2 4z2RxR Te we sq apply to Tue VALUE of the Press. 2 The Influence of 
79 Kt—B 3 B—K 2 43 P—R 4 P x P en gas. er a a ° of the book. J the Pulpit. 3. The Influence of the 
8 DOB’ 2 s eB 44 - —K sq ae. E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. Ben, 4 Sho Dateenen of On Beciteten 6 Shes 
10 Kt—Kt 3 Kt—Ka 46 P_—K Kt 4 P— Rs H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut | Influence of Science. Chap. II. Coordinate Heartand 
11B—Kt3 Kt—KKt3 |47P—B4 Kt—Kt 3 Sts., Philadelphia. : Head the Remedy. 
12 B—K 3 R—K sq 48 Px Ktch Kx Kt TKS J 16mo, cloth, 120 pp., price 50 cents, post-free. 
13 O—( Kt(Q s}—Rea 49 P—Kt7 R—K Ktsq H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. a 
14 Px Fay 50RxP Rx P : 
I5Qx 3xQ 51 K—K 3 K—B 2 C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. Many having care of the young are careless 
16 Kt—Kt 5 ~ x ho 52 P—Q Rt 4 K—Kt through ignorance, and think that as the child 
177BxB —-K 3 53 R— R 8 P—B Al J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. grows older it will outgrow its perverse eccentricity. 
18 Kt—K 2 i x B 54PxPch KxP This book will teach such that the fault must lie at 
19 Px B Kt—K 3 55 R—R sch K—K3 W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- their own doors if, its teachings having been dis- 
20 B—K 3 Q R—Q sq_ {56 R—R 6ch K—Q2 ing, Minneapolis. carded, the child develops into that which was 
21 K R— —Qsq P—K B3 57P—Kt5 RPxP farthest from their hopes or expectations. The 
22P—K B3 K—B2 sP xP | be Wg M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- book should be studied by all having charge of 
23 K_B 2 K—Ka s9K—K4 R—Ka2 cisco, or to home education, also by those having pastoral 
24 P—K Kt 3 Kt es 3)-Bsq 60 R—Q ke 6K—Ba2 charge of the home educators, and by all students 
25 K—K sq Kt—Q 61 RxP (Kts) K—B D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- of mental science, neurology, criminology, etc. 
26 Kt—Q Bsq P—K Keg 62 = : 5 a K Sa! real, Can. el 
1s 5 = 3: Req @ Sa. RK? funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
29 P—Q Kt 4 Q R— K Kt saqléq R— Batch Ko 
30 R—K Ktsq P—Kt 5 66 R-QBsq ch K—Q 3 
31P—K B4 Kt—Qsq —_|67 R—Qsq ch K-B3 FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S. 
32 P—B 5 Kt—B 2 68 R-Q Bsq chK—Q 2 eo sor ool 
pees Bes, eet ee, | Te 8 T 
34 B—B 5 Kt—Rt 3 7o R—B2 —Kt 4 
35 Kt—Q'sq Kt e 2. Bsq/71 9 Q Kt2 K—B3 Bs a te al ae Ss ORIES IN RHYME ® 
36 Kt—K K— esigns. legan nv ’ ° 
itlustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. e FOR HOLI DAY TIME 


It will be seen that after Black’ s 234 move the THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati 
game is quite equal, and should result in a draw. 42 Beaver Street, New York. 
White’s troubles begin after his 35th move ; and 


By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER, 


With 29 illustrations by Walter Satterlee. A holi- 
ay book for young readers. 4to, 102 pp., illumina- 
ted cover, $1.00. Post-free. 


i " The Perfect Perpetual Calendar: fe f th : . 1s & 
THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION, Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. ‘‘ Should day School Times Philadelphia, wre 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints — ae . — at, the 0 corner of ers York ae py Oe 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler ‘ournal of Commerce, New Yor un agnalls 
Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. ¥. Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


—AND— 
NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITES 
—Just Published By— 


JOSEPH KNIGHT CO0., Boston. 


A MAD MADONNA and Other Stories. By L. CLarkson 
WHITELOCK. Second thousand. One volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
with eight half-tone illustrations, $1.00. 


*. .. These are each and all choice tales from a gifted writer. The book is one of 
elemental force and beauty, which will provoke a wide perusal.’’—Boston Courier. 


ON THE POINT. A Summer Idyl. 


One volume. 





‘ 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, with fifteen dainty half-tone illus- 


trations. $1.00. 
“* The story breathes brightness and refinement and is written in a style so natural 
that one fails to realize it is meant for the public.”—New York Times. 


LITTLE IDYLS OF THE BIG WORLD. By W. D. McCrackan, 
author of ‘‘ Romance and Teutonic Switzerland,” with four half-tone 
illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, 75 cents. 


The Starling. By Norman Macteop, D.D. 
illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, 75 cents. 


With four half-tone 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF ETNA. Translated from the Italian 


of Giovanni Verga. With four half- 


tone illustrations. 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
I vol., 16mo, 75 cents. 


OUR - LEADERS 


For Boys and Girls. 


ee ee 





CHATTERBOX, 1895. 


King of all children’s annuals. Over 200 original illustrations and 


400 pages of choice reading matter. 4to, boards. $1.25. 
JERRY’S FAMILY. 
The story of a street waif of New York. By James Otis. Fully 


“e 


30Ys’ REVOLT,” and 


$1.25. 


illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth, uniform with 
** JENNIE WREN’S BOARDING- HOUSE.” 


HILDEGARDE’S NEIGHBORS. 


By Laura E. Richards. A new volume in the ‘‘ Hildegarde”’ series, 
some of the best and most deservedly popular books for girls issued in 
recent years. Other volumes in the series are ‘‘ QUEEN HILDEGARDE,” 
‘*HILDEGARDE’S HOLIDAY,” and ‘ HILDEGARDE’s Home.” Each 
16mo, cloth. $1.25. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS AROUND THE WORLD. 


By H. Butterworth. A trip across the continent, visiting Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, and San Francisco, across the Pacific to Japan, China, 
and India, through Europe, across to South America, thence home. 
oo illustrations. Small 4to, handsome cloth cover. 2.00. 


CRICKET. 


A charming story of the haps and mishaps of a little girl and her 
friends. By Elizabeth W. Timlow. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth. 


ARNE: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. 
from the Norwegian of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
tion by JAMES MACARTHOUR, and four half-tone illustrations. 


16mo, 75 cents. 


AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS. Translated from the 


With four original illustrations in half- 


French of Emile Souvestre. 
tone. I vol., 16mo, 75 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed on the receipt of the price. 


Translated 
With an introduc- 


I vol., | Optic, 


ESTES 





$1.00. 


LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL, 1895. 


Illustrated stories and poems for the little ones. 
With 370 original illustrations. 


Edited by Oliver 
4to, cloth, with handsome cover. 


$1.75. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


& LAURIAT, Boston. 





traction, but it is to this class that they really 
belong. The best general explanation that can 
be offered of Jewish proficiency in Chess is that 
“the Hebrews are accustomed, from an early age, 
to a logical way of thinking.” 


In the American Championship match, the score 
stands: Showalter, 5; Lipschutz, 4; and 3 draws. 


The Intercollegiate Tournament will come off 
on December 26, 28, 30,31. Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale will be represented. 


A correspondent wishes to know how many and 
what countries were represented at the Hastings 
Tourney. We believe that we gave this informa- 
tion; but we gladly give it again: 

America—Steinitz, Pillsbury, Albin. 

Austria—Schlechter, Marco. 

Canada—Pollock. 

England—Lasker, Bird, Blackburne, Burn, Ma- 
son, Gunsberg, Teichman, Tinsley. 

France-~Janowski. 

Germany—Tarrasch, Von Bardeleben, Meises, 
Walbrodt. 

Italy—Vergani. 

Russia—Tschigorin, Schiffers. 


Any persons desiring to play games by corre- 
spondence, can be accommodated by writing to the 
Chess Editor. 








Current Events. 





Monday, December 9. 


Both Houses of Congress in session: Senator 
Morgan speaks on the Bering Sea claims, criti- 
cizing the President and the British Ambassador; 
the nomination of Judge Peckham is confirmed. 
. . . Republican national committeemen meet in 
Washington to discuss plans for the next nation- 
al convention. . . . Senator Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania, announces that he is not a candidate 
for reelection. ... The fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
meets in New York. 

It is reported that the Sultan grants the firmans 
for the additional guardships. .. . The German 
Government replies to the part of President 
Cleveland’s message dealing with the exclusion 
from Germany of American cattle. ... Legal 


Tuesday, December 10. 


Wednesday, December 11. 


Thursday, December 12. 





action against Socialist members is suspended 
for the session of the German Reichstag. 


Senator Cullom speaks in defense of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in the Senate ; in the House, reso- 
lutions asking for impeachment or censure of 
Ambassador Bayard lead to a lively debate, 
which ends in the resolutions being referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. . . . Colonel 
Bradley is inaugurated as the first Republican 
Governor of Kentucky. ... St. Louis is chosen 
by the Republican Committee as the place of the 
national convention on June 16.... Josiah 
Quincy is elected Mayor of Boston. 

The Sultan at last issues an irade permitting 
the extra guardships demanded by the powers to 
enter the Bosporus. ... Abyssinians are re- 
ported to be investing Makalle and Antalo. 


Senator Allen speaks in favor of recognizing 
Cuban belligerency ; Senator Dubois speaks in 
favor of distributing the appropriation bills. . . 
The Convention of the Federation of Labor 
passes a free-silver resolution and one against 
compulsory arbitration. . .. Disclosures of po- 
lice corruption are made before the Philadelphia 
Investigating Committee. .. . Barbara Aub re- 
tracts her confession to Recorder Goff and de- 
clares that Langerman is guilty as first accused 
by her. P 

Ambassador Bayard states that he has no 
thought of resigning and that the attacks on 
him are based on incomplete reports. ... The 
powers make no use of the firmans granted by 
the Sultan. ... Bebel, the Socialist deputy, at- 
tacks the German Emperor ina speech and cre- 
ates excitement in the Reichstag. 


In the Senate two bills are introduced for the 
settlement of the account with the Pacific rail- 
roads. ... In the House, Representative Grow 
speaks on the President’s message and the rev- 
enue question. ... Ex-Senator Allen G. Thur- 
man dies in Columbus, Ohio. .. . The National 


Friday, December 13. 


The National Civil Service Reform Association 
closes its session ; Carl Schurz is reelected Presi- 
dent. ... The Federation of Labor Convention 
decides against a general May-day strike for 
eight hours. ,.. The American Red Cross Soci- 
ety decides to take charge of the relief work in 
Armenia. Coal-operators decide to restrict the 
coal output. 

Japan is reported to have been ordered out of 
Korea by the powers. .. . A massacre of Chris- 
tians in Aleppo is said to be imminent. . . . The 
German Cabinet Council decides to continue the 
campaign against Socialism upon the basis of 
existing law, and without special legislation. 


Saturday, December 14. 


The American Federation of Labor elects Sam- 
uel Gompers president, defeating John McBride. 
... Astrike of ten thousand garment workers 
is threatened in New York. ...The Chicago 
University receives a million from Miss Helen 
Culver for the biological department. 

A conspiracy against the Czar is discovered in 
Moscow, and many arrests are made. ... Cap- 
tain-General Campos is reported to have resigned 
his command in Cuba... . The Sultan issues a 
decree of reforms in Asiatic Turkey. 


Sunday, December 15. 


President Cleveland returns to Washington 
after his —- in North Carolina. ... Silver 
men hold a conference in Chicago. . . . Contrac- 
tors begin a lockout of tailors in New York and 
Brooklyn; the step is taken in anticipation of 
the threatened strike. 

Minister Terrell believes that the missionaries 
in Asiatic Turkey are safe. .. . Italian deputies 
attack the Ministry for its Abyssinian policy, 
and its fall is expected... .. The resignation of 
Campos is denied. . . . Five hundred Cuban in- 
= are reported to have been killed in a 

attle. 








Civil Service Reform Association meets in 
Washington. . .. There are rumors of another | 
bond issue. | 
British and Italian torpedo-boats pass through | 
the Dardanelles, owing to disturbancein Constan- | 
tinople. . . . The British Parliament is prorogued | 
until the middle of February.... Spanish 


ministerial crisis is believed to be imminent. ... | 
Chancellor Hohenlohe approves the Emperor’s 
war upon the Socialists. | 


New Cure—Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 

If you are a sufferer from kidney or bladder 
diseases, pain in back, or rheumatism, you 
should send for the new botanic discovery 
Alkavis, which will be sent you free by mail 
post-paid, by the Church Kidney Cure Com- 
pany, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Alka- 
vis is certainly a wonderful remedy, and you 
should try it, as it is offered you free, 
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The latest and best of all Dictionaries ; 

So say the highest authorities (see below). 

The work of specialists throughout. 

An Authority in all the Depariments of 
this Government and Canada. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


tandard Dictionary 


Don’t spend money for a great 
Dictionary unless you get the 


Best of All. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, London, says: 

“In substantial merit we think the Standard Dic- 
tionary decidedly preferable to the much-advertised 
Century.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: 

** A comparison with the Century Dictionary leads 
to the inference that the present work (theStandard 
Dictionary) has made a distinct advance in certain 
fields.” 





THE LONDON TIMES says: 

“The merits of the Standard Dictionary are in- 
disputable and are abundantly attested by a lar 
number of unimpeachable autnorities. . . . Should 
command a wide and deserved popularity.” 


HON. E. J. PHELPS, Professor of Law in 
Yale University, ex-Minister to Great 
Britain, says: 

“*The work is extremely well done throughout. 
For general and practical pur it is the best 
American dictionary now available.” 


Which Shall It Be? 


PROF. A. H. SAYCE, the Eminent Philolo- 
gist, Oxford University, Eng., says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which produced 
it. Itis more than complete. It iscertain tosuper- 
sede all other dictionaries of the English language.” 


Judge W. K. TOWNSEND, Professor of Law, 
Yale University, says: 

“T have carefully compared the Standard with the 
Century and the Webster's International Diction- 
aries, and as a result have already purchased two 
copies of the Standard Dictionary, and take pleasure 
in giving an order forathird copy. The plan, the 
execution, and the scope of the work make it indis- 
pensable.” 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art 
of publication. It is admirable from every point of 
view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete 
dictionary yet printed.” 


What More 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Boston, says: 
(September, 1895). 

“*A Standard Dictionary’ is, from its fulness 
and general plan, to be compared rather with the 
Century, than with the International, and we shall 
accordingly confine ourselves to this view. . yl 


“Tt introduces for wider attention what is, on the 
whole, the simplest and best method of phonetic 
representation yet devised, and one distinctly better 
than by the Century, which is more 
difficult to be understood by the people. 


** As to the spelling of words in general, a subject 
of far more practical interest than that of strict 
rem em hearty praise may be bestowed upon ‘A 

tandard,’ which moves further toward the proper 
goal than does the Century. 


“Of the definitions themselves, it must be said 
that they are often clearer and more comprehensive 
than their correspondents in the Century.”’ 





Dr. JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER (the 
well-known author, recently on the edito- 
rial staffs of the three American diction- 
aries of first importance, and therefore in 
a@ position to speak with knowledge and 
authority), says: 

“TI do not hesitate to say that the Standard Dic- 
tionary is triumphantly the best of all English word- 
books. . . . In its surprising completeness and accu- 
racy it is without a peer.” 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL ABSTRACT 
says: 

“It is as far in advance of the great Century Dic- 

tionary as the latter was in advance of Webster's.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, 
says: 

“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typog- 
raphy, style, aud illustration it challen criticism 
and commands admiration. It will make the world 
its debtor, and all who write must praise it ever- 
more.’ 


Conclusive ? 


THE BOSTON HERALD says: 


“The Standard Dictionary has gone beyond it 
(The Century Dictionary) in a great many special 
features. . . . The definitions of the Standard are 
often superior to the Century.” 


THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT says: 


“It is a noble example in which the modern 
tendency to popularize knowledge has risen to the 
highest level yet reached.” 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says: 


“*The knowledge and experience of the most able 
minds of the age in all the departments of art and 
science, of literature and learning, have practically 
been focused, and the result is a dictionary so 
thorough in details, so comprehensive in its reach, 
so accessible and intelligible to the student of even 
average attainments, and yet so satisfactory to the 
profoundest scholar, that it must be conceded a 
place before undreamed of and till now unfilled.” 


Your Real Opportunity is Here, 
With no conditions to bother you. 





Eve 


rson who is fortunate enough to read this announcement has a right 


ry 
to avail himself of the Special Introductory Prices stated below until Dee. 31, 
1895. On Jan. 1, 1896, they will be withdrawn and the regular permanent prices 


on one third higher) will become o 
NOTICE.—Reliable persons of m 


rative. 


erate means can make special arrange- 


ments with the agent in their locality or with the publishers to secure the 
Standard Dictionary on easy instalments. 


These Special Introduction Prices are Open to all until Jan. 1, 1896. 


IN ONE VOLUME : 


Half Russia . .-. -. «+ $12.00 
Full Russia {| With Som ae 14.00 
Full Morocco ;|_ Ref. Index, 18.00 


IN TWO VOLUMES: 


Half Russia . . . o $15.00 
Full Russia { With Denison’s| 17.00 
Full Morocco ;_ Ref. Index, } 22.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








DIGEST. 






































No Better Gift Book! 


Tre Lrrerary Worzp, 
London, England, says: 


**No book can form a better gift at any time 
to a friend, to whom one wishes to pay —— 
and honor, as well as to impart an abiding 
pleasure. A vast treasury of golden wealth, a 
rich storehouse of precious things,”’— 


This of the 


Thesaurus 
Religious Poetry 


(New Ed. of the “Library of Religious Poetry. ’) 

A Collection of the best Poems of all Ages 
and Tongues (Best Translations), with Bio- 
graphical and Literary Notes. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ The 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia;"" Author of 
**Christ in Song,” etc., and Arthur Gilman, 
M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Poems of Chaucer;” Au- 
thor of ‘‘ History of English Literature,” etc. 


1888 POEMS REPRESENTING 716 AUTHORS. 








Royal 8vo, 1,049 pp., with Indexes of Au- 
thors, of Subjects, and of First Lines. Illus- 
trated with Thirteen Full-page Steel Engrav- 
ings. Price, Cloth, with gold stamps, 
border, etc., $6.00; Carriage-free. 


The New York Tribune says: 

**It is most literally a library. for it is a vol- 
ume ofa thousand pages, and contains what are 
sowey acknowledged to be the best serious 
poems of allages and tongues.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 
‘It is of permanent value; a mine to quarry: 
a store house to draw from; a continent to 
explore.” 


The Evening Post, New York says: 

‘*Examination shows it to be singularly com- 

plete in its fulfilment of its comprehensive pur- 

. The editing has been done with skill. 

i knowledge, faithful diligence, and fine 

judgment, as was to be expected in a work of 

this sort from editors of such high character 
and accomplished scholarship.” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
18 FULL-PAGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette PI., N.Y. 


Christmas Gift Book. 





MISERERE 


(A MusIcaL STory) 


BY 
MABEL WAGNALLS. 


Square 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound: beauti- 
fully illustrated with four full-page, half-tone 
cuts; gilttop(inbox). Price, $1.00, post-free. 


SOME OPINIONS. 


Etta WHEELER WILcox says: “It is perfectl 
delightful, and the theme is new and interesting.” 


MarsHa. P. WILDER says: “‘The composition is 
so good that it touches the heart withoutany appar- 
ent effort.” 


Marietta Hoiiy (Josiah Allen's Wife) says: “y 
was delighted. It is a lovely story.” 


Proresson WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON says: 
“*It gave me an exhilarating sensation of delight 
surprise.*’ 


Pror. J. H. Patron says: “The charm of the 
story is so captivating that it had to be read aloud 
to groups in order to accommodate the demand for 
loaning my only copy at hand.” 


Feng & Waenais-Co., 30 Laraverrs Piace, N. ¥, 
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A DESIRABLE GIFT BOOK. 


THE EPIC* | Chetek... 


no vittue in the 
* OF Soft Ulo. nasty taste of cod-liver oil. 


Then why take it clear? 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Cloth, Octavo, 386 pp.; Gilt Top, Rough Edges, 
Printed in Pica Type, on Excellent Paper. Price, 
$2.50, Post-free. 





What Is Said of It: 
“It is a poem to be read and re-read, a m that 


will live a century hence.”—Bishop J: . Vin- 
cent, D.D. LL.D. — 


* *-* *& 

“What has most impressed me in it is the rare skill 
with which the psychological history of the man of 
Tarsus has been made intelligible, and, at thesame 
time, especially heroic and fascinating. It is a 
work that will ever charm and edify the Christian 
reader.”—President W. T. Warren, of Boston 
University. 

*» * -& 

“It is a poem cast in alarge mold, and finished with 
deliberate care... . A noteworthy and praise- 
worthy poem. Its proportions are fine, its lines 
show large curves of power. It appeals to the 
calm, sober, reserved taste of the er, and draws breaks the il ‘ 

u the sympathies of better human nature; 0 into Ops 
w fore we predict that it will find a host of ap- 
reciative and even enthusiastic readers—a host 


no means entirely composed of religious people i SO small 
pe Pa a : that you can 
” o 
hardly taste it. 














fruitful suggestions and beautiful applicatio: 
—The Independent, New York. * na 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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Dainty and Captivating 


Christmas Gift. 


We want you to have a set. Every one who has 
thus far —y them are delighted. Hundreds 
who never before did such a thing have shown 
these exquisite souvenirs to friends and neigh- 
bors and have secured most beautiful and valu- 
able silverware premiums for the little time re- 
quired. The spoons are real works of art, little 
gems of the mighty World’s Fair, and unless 
you have seen them you can not realize what a 
delightful present they make for wedding, birth- 
day, or Christmas The price is so low, only 
99 cents for six spoons, that any one can afford to 
buy them. Why not buy aset to-day! You will 
be deeply interested in the premium offers we 
will send you, and whether you care to show the 
cone or not you will be glad you ‘ht them. 

is the kind of letters we receive y 


Decatur, ILus., September 25, 1895. 
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t WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14, 1895. 
\< oa A 2 To the Leonard Mfg. Co., Dear bird sent an 
at [263 $ y . order like the enclosed for one set of spoons last 
ass | mal ~—Yy year for a wedding present toa granddaughter, 
, a6) —_ and they were the most pleasing of all her silver- 
en \ , Xf EB ware (which was abundant) as a souvenir of the 
\\ea No J) 
Pa 
cow ’ Leonard Mfg. Co., Chi . Gentlemen:—En- 
ab closed find ehuk for $23.76 for thirty-six sets of 
; sp Souvenir ms. Very truly 
DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. a) LatsHaw, Pastor M. E. Church. 
showing a raised head of ge bus with the dates 1492-1 orld’s Fair city. The order fi 4 f ts, with 
set is packed in an elegant plush-lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid for 99 cents, and if not as whied ~— - a3 the = sore oreunbunes. 
represented your money will be refunded. Respectfully ours, Mrs. L. C. SANBORN, 
Pierce Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Leonard Mfg. Co.—Please forward fifty-four 
FORME sets of World’s Fair Souvenir Spoons. Enclosed 
5 . find Chicago draft for the amount. I have many 
~\) ) y) SOLD FOR orders and wish to deliver as soon as possible. 
5 g YY . Miss A. A. GAMBLE, 461 N. Church Street. 
Fair. Mrs. SIDNEY ALLEN, Howard University. 
La Ports, Pa., Sept. 14, 95. 
They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver-plated, with gold-plated bowls, each spoon ndi 
has a different World’s Fair building ex ly engraved in the bowl, and t the ‘handles are finely chased, ers eiiret oe ennene tm geod condition and 
sh-] 
Send 99 cents by Post-office or Express Money-Order. Individual checks and C. 0. D. orders not accepted. We refer to First 
National Bank of Chicago or any Express or Mercantile Company, and any leading Religious Paper in the Country. Be sure to order at 





once, as this is a Christmas Offer. 
LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 152-153 MICHIGAN AVENUE, A. N., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


3 not playthings, but a real, serviceable Knife, Fork, and Spoon in a pretty, cute box. Beautifully engraved 
CH i LD S$ SET, and beavy silver-plated. Just the thing for the little folks. Special Christmas price 50 cents prepaid. 
Usual price is $1.50. Money refunded if not as represented. Address as above. 





Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 











